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A HISTORICAL SOUVENIR 


HE MARK TWAIN SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 
LE yiestnninees NUMBER OF HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

published in December, is entirely out of print. The 
demand from all parts of the country still continues. In 
order to furnish a more lasting and valuable souvenir of this 
notable banquet, we have published an Zdition de Luxe of 
the Souvenir Section (32 pages) on heavy coated paper, with 
a handsome Japanese paper cover. @It contains Mark 
Twain’s memorable speech in full, and all the other speeches. 
There are addresses or poems by 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
IRVING BACHELLER 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
GEORGE W, CABLE 


VIRGINIA F. BOYLE 
WILBUR D. NESBIT 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
LOUISE MORGAN SILL 
AGNES REPPLIER 
REX E. BEACH 
HOPKINSON SMITH 
CAROLYN WELLS 


and letters from 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
WEIR MITCHELL 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
AMELIA E. BARR 

It contains photographs of more than one hundred authors 
of importance. The price is 50 cents—only a limited num- 
ber has been printed—and these only in deference to a de- 
mand which could not be disregarded. 4 Please order from 
your bookstore, newsdealer, or send to HARPER & 
BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw York. The edi- 
tion promises to be quickly exhausted. 





The _ 
Gambler | # 


A fascinating heroine |2@ 
of a type new to fiction } 


By 

Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 





“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion.”—JV. Y. Herald. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 








By the author of ‘‘ The Masquerader’ 
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POLE BAKER 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘‘ Abner Daniel,’’ ‘‘ The Georgians,” 
‘* The Substitute,” etc. 


OLE BAKER will be remembered as a 


humorous character in “ Abner Daniel.” In 


this new novel he is the central character—a shrewd, 
kindly, shirt-sleeves philosopher, with some capital 
yarns to tell as well as an important part to play 
in the love affairs of a young couple with which 
the narrative is chiefly concerned. Indeed, were it 
not for his genius for meddling in other people’s 
affairs to their own ultimate good, the romance of 
the young lovers would not have ended so happily. 
The characters and scenes are again those of 
Georgia, and the same good-humored, delightful 
narrative winds leisurely through this story as in 
its popular predecessors. 


Price, $1.50 
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OGhe 
CONQUEST of CANAAN 
By Booth Tarkington 


Easily the biggest 
and best thing Booth 
Tarkington has done. 

—Chicago Post. 


A thoroughly en- 
tertaining and readable 
romance. It is not 
only the best piece of 
work from Booth Tar- 
kington’s pen, but it 
is one of the most en- 
joyable stories and 
stands out against the 
mass of fiction that is 
swamping us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
umph of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to the downfall 
of the tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
American figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 
episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with a skill 
that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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THE BUSY SHOWMAN.—V. 


This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is my most famous world-renowned Panama quartet. They will now sing the stirring ballad be- 
ginning “ Dig, ye terriers, dig, Dig, ye terriers, dig, Ye must dig each day in the same old way With pick and shovel 
and horse and dray, Dig, ye terriers, dig.” Pay no attention to the paste-pot slinger on the swinging scaffold. He is good only 
to bet a thousand dollars he is honest. Now, then! Are you rcady—and whether you are or not—Dig, Ye Terriers, Dig! 
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COMMENT 


MANKIND, in the large sense that includes womankind, is 
very much interested in the marriage of the President’s daugh- 
ter, which takes place at the White House this week, Even if 
there were no newspapers, and the news of the wedding had 
to get about by word of mouth, it would still excite interest, 
because to be interested in weddings is the habit of man. In 
all stages of civilization and also in the savage state it is 
customary to make as much fuss over weddings as is con- 
venient, and to make a particularly large demonstration over 
weddings in high life. The higher the life the greater the stir 
—that is the rule of the world, and that the stir over Miss 
RoosrEveLt’s wedding should be exceedingly penetrating mere- 
ly accords with that rule. From Washington as the centre of 
disturbance the waves of it go out over the country, losing 
but little of their force until they reach the Pacific. The 
oceans check them a little, but they travel on, sweeping easter- 
ly and westerly in perceptible undulations until they meet 
somewhere in western Asia. Perhaps the President would 
prefer that they did not reach so far, but there is nothing 
for a President to do when his daughter is married except to 
take things as they come, including all the jeweller’s boxes, 
and all the international offerings, and let the world have 
things a good deal its own way. We hope that, once the Presi- 
dent’s daughter is married, our enterprising press will 
not deny to her husband and herself that reasonable measure 
of neglect which even an Ohio Congressman is entitled to 
claim for himself and his bride. The woods at this season are 
inhospitable, and our young friends should not be compelled 
to take to them to escape the attention of the curious. Re- 
porters ought not to dog them; snap-shotters ought not to 
persecute them; crowds ought not to gawk at them. The 
politest way to treat young married people is to abandon them 
to their fate. We hope this much civility will be shown to Mr. 
and Mrs. Loneworru. 











The resolution adopted on February 3 in a caucus of Demo- 
cratic Senators to the effect that every Democratic Senator 
must vote against a ratification of the pending treaty with 
Santo Domingo has raised the interesting question whether 
such a resolution does not violate the spirit and intent of the 
Constitution. The section dealing with the subject provides 
that the President shall have power, b, and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur. That is to say, the 
Constitution gives the power of defeating a treaty to one- 
third of the Senators present, plus one. The aim of *the reso- 
lution passed in the Democratic caucus is to give the defeat- 
ing power to a much smaller fraction. In fact, the drastic. 
part of the resolution was carried by a vote of ten to four. It 
appears, then, that ten Senators arrogate to themselves the 
power of defeating a treaty, although more than the requisite 
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two-thirds of the Senate may be known to favor it. How can 
a conscientious Senator submit his private judgment to 
caucus action? How can he reconcile such an act with his 
oath of office? Is not his duty to the nation paramount to his 
duty to party? If he honestly believes that, from the view- 
point of the nation’s welfare, a given treaty should be ratified, 
he ought to vote for it, and he cannot shift responsibility for 
failing to perform his duty upon a fraction of his colleagues 
because they have managed to control a party caucus. Of 
course this question has been mooted many a time during the 
hundred and ten years since the Jay treaty narrowly escaped 
defeat. Over and over again the caucus has failed to control 
some individual Senators, who have held that the national 
interests required the ratification of a treaty or the passage of 
a bill. It looks as if similar independence would be exhibited 
now, not only by Senator Parrerson, of Colorado, and Senator 
Crarkk, of Arkansas, but also by Senator McEnrry, of Louisi- 
ana, and Senator Tauiarerro, of Florida. Their four votes, 
added to the full Republican strength, would just suffice to 
make up the fifty-nine votes required. We say fifty-nine, be- 
cause one of the seats belonging to Delaware is unoccupied, 
and because Senator Burton, of Kansas, is not expected to 
vote or to be paired. It is thought possible that, in addition 
to the four Senators named, two or three of their Democratic 
colleagues, who disapprove of the caucus resolution, may be 
found absent from the Senate-chamber when the voting takes 
place. In that event, of course, a smaller number than fifty- 
nine could ratify the treaty. 


During the week ending February 3, conflicting reports 
came from Washington concerning the President’s attitude 
toward the Hepsurn bill. On the one hand, we were told 
that he had threatened the Senate with an extra session in 
the event of its failing to pass that measure. With equal 
positiveness we were informed that he was inclined to concur 
with the Senatorial opponents of the bill in thinking that a 
railway rate, fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ought to be suspended pending an appeal to the courts. There 
seemed to be as much authority for one report as for the other. 
Senator Dotuver, cf Iowa, who has introduced in the Senate 
a bill corresponding to that brought forward by Mr. Hernurn 
in the House, has since denied earnestly that Mr. Roosreveit 
has been impressed with the argument imputed to Senator 
Crane, of Massachusetts, that to make the commission’s rate 
operative before it had been upheld by the courts might split 
the Republican party. Mr. Joun S. WitttaMs, the leader of 
the Democratic minority in the House, also refused to credit 
the alleged change of mind on the part of the President. He 
pointed out that Mr. Roosrvert had achieved a reputation 
for marching up a hill, but that there was no record of his 
marching down. He declared that the President could not, 
without dishonor, abandon an essential feature of the proposed 
rate-making legislation after all he has said and done, and 
after the Democrats, relying upon his steadfastness, have 
helped to report a bill expressing what were supposed to be 
his views. At the same time, Mr. WILLIAMS must know that 
the Herpsurn bill’s chance of passing the Senate without 
amendment is small. The fate of other administration meas- 
ures—the Statehood bill, for instance—also remains uncertain, 
although Senator Brvermnce is making a sturdy fight for the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico as one State. 





It is well known that Mr. La Fouuertre, of Wisconsin, 
was chosen a United States Senator at a time when he was 
holding the office of Governor. Mr. Davin B. Hitz, of New 
York, was sent to the Senate under similar circumstances. 
it is understood that Governor Strokes, of New Jersey, de- 
sires to follow their example, and to take that one of New 
Jersey’s seats in the United States Senate which is now 
occupied by Mr. Joun F. Drypen. In that event he would 
be elected Senator in January, 1907, and would take his seat 
on March 4 of that year, although his term as Governor 
does not expire until January, 1908. There is some doubt 
as to whether such a proceeding is authorized by the State 
Constitution of New Jersey, which provides that a Governor 
shall not be elected by the Legislature to any office under the 
government of the State’ of New Jersey or of the United 
States during the term for which he shall have been elected. 
The right of Lyman Trumepuu, of Tlinois, and of Cartes 
J. FautKner, of West Virginia, to take the seats in the Senate 























to which they were chosen was challenged on the ground 
that they were occupying in their respective States judicial 
offices at the time of their election, and that their State Con- 
stitutions forbade them to be elected to any other office dur- 
ing the term for which they had been placed pon the bench. 
Both TrumBuLt and Fauikner, however, were allowed by 
the Senate to take their seats on the ground that no State 
can prescribe any qualifications for the office of United States 
Senator in addition to those declared in the Constitution of 
the United States. We assume, then, that if the New Jersey 
Legislature shall see fit to elect Governor Stokes a Senator, 
he will be allowed to take his seat. There will also be a 
change in Alabama’s representation in the Senate if the 
younger Democratic politicians of that State have their way. 
They have passed a law providing for the nomination of 
United States Senators at primaries to be held next August. 
A number of candidates have already entered the field against 
Senator Morcan, who is nearly eighty-two, and against his 
colleague, Senator Perrus, who will soon be eighty-five. Not- 
withstanding their advanced age, both Senators are vigorous, 
and have recently delivered some remarkable speeches. Should 
Senator Perrus be elected, and should he live out the term 
ending on March 3, 1915, he would then be almost ninety-four 
years old, but he would still be seven years younger than 
Senator Davin Wark, of the Dominion Parliament, who died 
at the age of one hundred and one. 

Attorney-General Moopy was in Chicago on February 4, and 
declared in an interview that Commissioner. GARFIELD never 
gave the Department of Justice any evidence against the 
meat-packers. He says the commissioner told them he would 
not, and he is a man of his word. Attorney-General Moopy 
was also at much pains to dispel the current notion that there 
has been or is any friction between the Department of Justice 
and Commissioner GARFIELD, or that the department has any 
intention of making Mr. GarFieLp a scapegoat. Mr. Moopy 
is, at the same time, convinced that if the packers shall obtain 
immunity in consequence of the unsworn testimony that they 
gave Commissioner GARFIELD, it will be impossible for the 
government to proceed against any of the railroads of the 
country on rate cases, or other violations of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, because most of such proceedings have been 
taken after evidence had been obtained in a similar manner. 
Under the circumstances, it will be surprising if the Attorney- 
General does not return to Chicago to make the final argument 
before the case against the packers goes to Federal Judge 
HuMpHRreyY. 





There seems to be no longer any hope of averting the appli- 
cation, on March 1, of the maximum duties provided by the 
German tariff to imports from the United States. It has thus 
far proved impracticable to make, by Executive order, any 
changes in our customs regulations which would be accepted 
by the Berlin government as an equivalent for the desired 
concession of minimum duties. It is understood that our 
State Department was willing to agree that, as a basis for 
valuing imports from Germany, we would take, not the domes- 
tic consumption price in that country, but the export price, 
which is considerably lower. To this concession our Treasury 
Department is believed to have refused assent, on the ground 
that it could not be confined to Germany, and that, by its 
sweeping application, our customs revenue would be materially 
depleted. Assuming, then, that, after March 1, our exports 
to Germany will have to pay the maximum duties, we may 
well ask ourselves just what difference it will make. It is 
rather our prospective than our actual commerce with Ger- 
many that will be seriously affected. We shall not be able 
to. increase our exports of manufactured goods to Germany, 
but these are relatively inconsiderable. Our total exports to 
Germany in 1904 were valued at about $236,000,000, but to 
this sum nearly $144,000,000 was contributed by raw materials, 
and by certain food-products which are, and, unless we retali- 
ate, will remain on the German free list. The dutiable 
products, including breadstuffs, lard, meat, and dried fruit, 
such raw materials as petroleum, lumber, and tobacco, were 
valued at rather less than $92,000,000 put together. A con- 
siderable fraction of the dutiable raw materials and dutiable 
food-products will, in any event, have to be taken by Ger- 
many, so that the possible curtailment of our exports is still 
further reduced. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
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if we should undertake to retaliate against Germany by im- 
posing twenty-five per cent. above the Dinatry rates on goods 
coming from that country, the Berlin government would be 
authorized, under its tariff, to levy on American goods, which 
now figure on the free list, duties up to the amount of fifty 
per cent. ad valorem. It is just as well that Congress should 
remember that Germany holds this weapon in reserve, al- 
though, so far as the raw materials now on the free list are 
concerned, German manufacturers would, of course, protest 
vehemently against the use of it. On the whole, a review of 
the situation may lead to the conclusion that it is better to 
submit to the imposition of maximum duties on a fraction of 
our exports to Germany than provoke a suppression of the free 
list. 


The Canal Commission has reported in favor of an 85-foot- 
level lock canal, instead of the sea-level canal recommended 
by the board of consulting engineers. There is reason to 
believe that the commission’s report will be endorsed by both 
Secretary Tarr and by President Roosevett. It is possible, 
however, that the artificial waterway will be constructed not 
by the commission, but by contract. It is certain that if the 
work of excavation had been intrusted to contractors, a de- 
cision as to the type of canal would have been reached long 
ago, and an immense amount of “dirt” would have been 
“dug.” <As it is, we have expended nearly twenty million 
dollars, and have little or nothing to show for it in the way of 
excavation, although undoubtedly the sanitary conditions of 
the isthmus have been signally improved. That is demonstra- 
ted by the relatively low sick-rate among the whites, and by 
the fact that at present there is not a single case of yellow 
fever in the canal strip. It seems that there are now some 
17,500 laborers in the canal zone, and that quarters have been 
prepared for 7000 more. No further attempt is to be 
made to secure a supply of labor from Jamaica, because 
the laws of that colony require a head-tax to be paid to the 
colonial government for every laborer exported, and the em- 
ployer would have to pay for his transportation to and from 
the isthmus. The commission’s intention is hereafter to pro- 
cure workmen from Colombia, Cuba, Barbadoes, and Marti- 
Should, however, the canal be built by contract, the 


nique. 
contractors may insist upon being permitted to employ 
Chinese. It seems that $20,000,000 more will be immediately 


needed in the course of some weeks, by which time the recent 
appropriation of $11,000,000 will have been exhausted. That 
will make $41,000,000 spent, or to be spent, in preparatory 
work, 


Although, according to the latest reports from St. Peters- 
burg, Count Witte seems to have suffered some temporary 
loss of influence at Tsarskoe-Selo, the reactionists having for 
the moment regained the sovereign’s ear, it is probable that 
he will not be dismissed from office until the National Assem- 
bly shall have met, and until the large loan of money required 
by Russia shall have been procured from France. European 
bankers, who .do not forget what he accomplished as Minister 
of Finance, when he immensely increased Russia’s revenue, 
bave more confidence in Count Witte than in any other of 
his countrymen. The budget for 1906 shows that Russia 
will need to borrow this year $250,000,000 in order to make 
both ends meet, and that the additional expenditure imposed 
in 1907 by the completion of the evacuation of Manchuria 
will amount to many scores of millions. It is therefore about 
$400,000,000 that Count Witter has undertaken to borrow in 
France, and we are told that the French bankers have agreed 
to furnish the money on certain conditions—to wit, that the 
National Assembly shall meet promptly, and shall agree to 
recognize all former loans, as well as the new loan now re- 
quested. If Count Wirtr remains Prime Minister, the con- 
ditions will in all likelihood be satisfied, and the money will 
be forthcoming. In any other event Russia will be threatened 
with bankruptcy. 


Among the measures which are expected to be urged 
upon the National Assembly is the acquirement by purchase 
of tracts of land valued in the aggregate at $150,000,000, 
which are to be distributed among the peasants. As we 
have formerly pointed out, many of the allotments, made 
more than forty years ago at the time of the abolition 







































































of serfdom, were too smal], and even where they sufficed at 
first, they are no longer adequate to the support of the in- 
creased population. The date of the elections for the National 
Assembly has not yet been fixed, but it is settled that the 
method of choosing delegates to the State Duma will be 
indirect. The primary voters will designate a certain number 
of secondary electors. The latter, in their turn, will name 
a still smaller number of tertiary electors by whom the dele- 
gates will be chosen. This is an even more circuitous mode of 
expressing the popular will than is followed in Prussia, where 
ihe members of the Chamber of Deputies are selected by the 
secondary electors. It matters not much, however, how the 
first National Assembly is constituted. It wil undoubtedly 
demand, and probably will be allowed to exercise, the right 
of remodelling the fundamental electoral law. That is what 
the French States-General did in 1789, although that body was 
even less representative of the mass of the people than will 
be the State Duma. 


As we go to press, the Algeciras Conference has arrived at 
a harmonious settlement of certain minor questions; but an 
agreement between France and Germany on the ¢rucial point, 
—to wit, the control of the semimilitary police to which is to be 
intrusted the maintenance of order in the interior of Morocco, 
—seems still remote, if not improbable. France, on her part, 
desires to organize and direct the force that would be employed 
for the purpose, while Germany would prefer to place it under 
the supervision of some disinterested third power, or of an 
international board. A perfunctory suggestion has been made 
that the function should be delegated to Italy, but the sugges- 
tion was evidently unwelcome to the Italian representative, 
the Marquis ViscontI-VENoNsta, who made it clear that he 
would like to further the wishes of France, in consideration 
of the promise that his own country shall have a free hand in 
Tripoli. On its face, the international control advocated by 
Germany seems equitable, and, for this reason, it is expected 
to have the support of the United States. That a majority of 
votes can be secured for it, however, is not, at present, be- 
lieved, and for this reason it seems not improbable that the 
conference will prove abortive. France would rather leave the 
Sultan to maintain internal order in Morocco as best he ean, 
than see the task relegated to an international force. Even 
should the conference prove entirely futile, there is no longer 
any apprehension that the relations between France and Ger- 
many would become strained. Emperor WILLIAM will be satis- 
fied with having taught the French a lesson, 
which M. Detcassk seemed to need,—the lesson—namely, that 
the future of Morocco cannot be settled without Germany’s 


government 


consent. 


It looks as if the Unionist party in the new House of Com- 
mons might be split into factions if ex-Premier BaLrour per- 
sists in refusing to adopt Mr. Josern Craperbatn’s tariff 
programme. The two statesmen had a conference on Friday, 
February 2, but it came to nothing. Mr. CiHamBERLAIN is 
understood to have declined, on the seore of age, to act as 
leader of the Opposition, and to have suggested that another 
tariff reformer, Mr, Watrer Hume Lone, formerly President 
of the Loeal Government Board, should undertake the fune- 
tion of ostensible leadership. To this arrangement also Mr. 
Batrour is said to be unwilling to consent. Almost all the 
Unionist newspapers seem to be on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S side, 
and there is little doubt that, as against Mr. Batrour, he could 
control the Conservative as well as the Liberal-Unionist Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Batrour is to stand presently for one of the 
seats belonging to the City of London proper, which was car- 
ried at the recent election with an overwhelming majority ‘by 
Mr. A. G. TH. Gisss, but which, out of deference to the ex- 
Premier, he has resigned. There is no doubt that Mr. BaLrour 
can beat his Liberal competitor, provided he can rely on the 
support of Mr. Cuamsernarn’s friends. But suppose they 
should decide to oppose him, as they did the Conservative free- 
trader Lord Hucu Crcin. In that event Mr. BaLrour might 
be subjected to the humiliation of exclusion from the House 
of Commons, and he would have to take refuge in the House 
of Lords. Much interest is felt in Britain concerning the 
course which Lord Curzon is likely to pursue. He is, of 
course, eligible to the House of Commons, because, like Lord 
PauMmerston, he is an Irish peer. 
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In the Sun of February 4 was “A Last Word” from Dr. 
Gotpwin SmirH, about the present state of religious belief 
as he observes it. It is one of many letters from Dr. Smiru 
on that subject, and in spite of its title we cannot believe 
it is the last one, because the subject is just as good and just 
as interesting as it was when he began expounding it. He is 
sure to have plenty more to say about it, and we guess he will 
go on saying. In this latest letter from him occurs this pas- 
sage: 

In the ministries of the different churches are a number of men, 
dedicated to a spiritual calling, whose character and learning, 
if they were free, might be very helpful. But they are in bondage 
to tests under which many of them writhe, resorting to shifts of 
interpretation whereby they do more harm than good. It is surely 
in the interest of all who desire the truth that clerical thought 
and speech should be set free. 


This suggestion accords with a sentiment that grows more 
and more prevalent in all the Churches, and of the existence 
of which in the Protestant Episcopal Church there has 
recently transpired an interesting bit of evidence. Last May, 
in England, seventeen hundred Church of England clergymen 
put their names to a document which sets forth that observing 
the present unsettled state of religious opinion, which, for 
the clergy especially, connects itself with the study of the New 
Testament, and observing also a tendency to treat the full 
discussion of any questions arising from such study as inad- 
missible for the Church of England, and to commit its clergy 
as a body to non-critical views of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, the signers record their desire “that, as many of the 
clergy have already, with advantage to Christian faith and 
with a general assent on the part of their rulers, weleomed 
important results of a patient, reverent, and progressive 
criticism of the Old Testament, so the clergy, as Christian 
teachers, may now receive authoritative encouragement to 
face the critical problems of the New Testament with entire 
‘sandor, reverence for God and His truth, and loyalty to the 
Church of Christ.” The document has five paragraphs, all 
interesting, but the gist and practical significance of it is in 
the one quoted. This communication after receiving, as said, 
1700 signatures of clergymen in England, has been brought to 
this country and circulated among the Episcopal clergy and 
laity. Among about seventy persons who have already signed 
it and whose names have been published, are such eminent 
laymen of this city as R. F. Currinc, E. H. Crospy, Branper 
Matruews, Seru Low, G. F. Peasopy, E. P. Wieeier, E. M. 
Sueparp, Gustav H. Scuwas, and Spencer Trask. Four or 
five New York clergymen have signed, and thirty or forty other 
clergymen—a most interesting list from all over the country. 
We take it that the gathering of signatures has only begun, 
and that the list of signers will presently be long and signifi- 
cant enough to carry much weight. 





A chief incentive to the movement in England was (as ex- 
pressed in the letter) the “fear lest the door of ordination 
should be closed to men who patiently and reverently apply 
historical methods to the gospel records, and so an increasing 
number of men both spiritually and intellectually qualified 
should be lost to the high office of the ministry.” It will 
hardly be questioned that many able men who would be natu- 
rally inclined to enter the Protestant ministry are kept out 
of it nowadays by the fear that, once ordained and settled in 
the ministry, they will not be free to think the thoughts and 
utter the conclusions that are suggested by contemporary 
scholarship. They are not willing to enter what for them 
might prove a gagged profession. It can hardly be hoped that 
the Protestant ministry will regain its vigor while this fear 
prevails. In time, ereeds will readjust themselves so as to be 
in harmony with accepted knowledge. Meanwhile it goes hard 
with clergymen who are constrained to accept knowledge 
which is inharmonious with parts of the creeds to which they 
have subscribed. 


Tt is to be noticed, however, that clergymen differ very much 


-in the degree in which they are bothered by the new know- 


ledge, so called, and its apparent conflict with parts of the 
existing creeds. It is not so much that some of them appre- 
ciate more than others the importance of the new knowledge 
and the new methods of criticism, as that individuals have 
different points of view. One says, “I see errors, and I must 
declare them.” Another says, “I see errors, but they do not 




















































































affect my faith in the essential truth of the religion to which 
IT am devoted. They will be righted in time. Meanwhile my 
work cannot wait, and I must do it.” Still another says, “I 
hear of errors, but I do not believe what I hear.” So one 
able and conscientious man leaves his ministry or invites a 
trial for heresy, and another goes on with his ministry with 
a spirit very little disturbed. And meanwhile a vast deal of 
church work is done, and well done, as got notice last 
week when the retirement of Parson Rainsrorp from the 
rectorship of St. George’s Episcopal Church in New York was 
announced. When Dr. Rainsrorp took charge of St. George’s, 
in 1883, it was a languishing church that seemed about to 
collapse. When the breakdown of his health in 1905 com- 
pelled him to leave it, it had 7000 members, and with its ex- 
traordinary system of parochial enterprises was one of the 
strongest and most notable and admirable churches in the 
country. There are at least two other Episcopal churches 
in New York whose progress and development have kept pace 
with St. George’s, besides many others of that and other 
Protestant denominations that are active and prosperous, 
and this in spite of the disturbance of many minds in the 
effort to reconcile new knowledge with ancient tests of faith. 
In the end the tests will have to square with what contem- 
porary piety and learning accepts as true. The slow process 
of adjusting tests to faith is now going on, and when it is 
accomplished there will be better times for young ministers, 
and probably more desirable young ministers will offer. Mean- 
while, as Dr. Smiru says, it is to the interest of all who de- 
sire the truth that clerical thought and speech should be free. 

Is Boston really, though not officially, the second city in 
the United States with regard to population? The question 
is answered in the affirmative by the Boston Globe, and the 
corroborative statistics furnished are certainly impressive. 
The Globe begins by propounding the principle, which seems 
reasonable enough, that the numerical importance of an urban 
nucleus is to be measured by the number of people residing 
in an area the radius of which is fifty miles from the hub of 
the wheel, a distance which can be traversed in about an hour. 
If this test of numerical importance be accepted, Boston un- 
doubtedly ranks next to New York, which metropolis, how- 
ever, it can never overtake, because within fifty miles west of 
the City Hall there are upwards of a million citizens in New 
Jersey. There is, on the other hand, no doubt that the subur- 
ban district surrounding Boston ig more densely populated 
than is that which environs Chicago or Philadelphia. A fifty- 
mile circle drawn around the Boston State House would in- 
clude not only Boston proper, but three other cities contain- 
ing over 100,000 inhabitants each; ten cities containing more 
than 50,000 apiece; 25 comprising more than 25,000; 46 in- 
cluding more than 10,000; and 92 more than 5000 each. The 
total population conglomerated within such a circle would be 
3,089,159. Were the boundaries of Philadelphia thus expand- 
ed, there would be included four cities with more than 50,000 
population each, 9 with 25,000, 17 with 10,000, and 44 with 
5000. The aggregate population would be 2,790,644. Within 
a fifty-mile circuit of Chicago’s City Hall, on the other 
hand, the population does not exceed 2,688,445, or, in other 
words, is considerably smaller than that of a similar area cir- 
eumscribing Philadelphia. There is but little doubt that, ulti- 
mately, the whole population of eastern Massachusetts com- 
prised within the fifty-mile radius will be incorporated with 
the city of Boston. 





As the decades pass, however, Boston is sure to be 
left more and more behind by New York. The Borough of 
Richmond alone can accommodate millions of inhabitants 
more than the Borough of Manhattan, and there is no visible 
end to the growth of the Borough of Brooklyn, of Queens, 
and of the Bronx. Besides, it is only a question of time when 
the American metropolis will expand northward and eastward. 
Westward expansion is legally impossible, but morally, so- 
cially, and economically a vast area in New Jersey contained 
within a fifty-mile radius will be incorporated with the city 
of New York. It seems to be as certain as anything prospec- 
tive can be that by 1950 the City Hall of New York will be the 
centre of a larger urban population than the Tower of London. 
The whole of the region, however, really tributary to the 
Borough of Manhattan is unlikely ever to be controlled by a 
single municipal government, because the State of New Jersey 
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will never consent to cede its most populous and opulent sec- 
tion to the Empire commonwealth. We may soon witness, 
nevertheless, a Greater Jersey City, which shall include not 
only Hoboken and Bayonne, but Paterson, Newark, and 


Elizabeth. 


Young Mr. Rockereter’s Bible class is one of the most in- 
teresting institutions in the country. We are always glad 
when its leader seems to us to expound sound moral doc- 
trine; always sorry when any detail of his views seems to lack 
validity. The papers reported that on February 4 he talked 
about temptation, using JosepH as an example of successful 
resistance to it. He counselled his hearers to avoid tempta- 
tion. One paper quotes him as saying: “ For my part, I be- 
lieve that the ordinary every-day temptations that beset us are 
enough.” So they are; enough and aplenty. But did he 
quote, with sympathy, as another paper reports, the con- 
fession of a fallen youth who said his downward career began 
“when he drank his first glass of beer”? We should class 
glasses of beer among the ordinary every-day temptations that 
beset us, and which are rather to be dealt with with discre- 
tion than fearsomely shunned. A lad whose first glass of 
beer sends him sliding towards Gehenna isn’t sound stuff. 
The fall of such a one does not illustrate the dangers of 
temptation, but the dangers of ignorance and of a shielded 
inexperience. Don’t teach a boy that beer is a deadly and 
wicked beverage which all good people should avoid. Teach 
him that beer is beer, and it behooves him to look sharp how 
he fools overmuch with it. Without temptation there can 
hardly be manhood or character, but the ordinary temptations 
are enough. To avoid, as far as possible, the dangerous ones, 
to deal warily with the common ones, and to kick the mean 
ones out of the road—is not that, or something like it, the 
right way? Shield children from all possible evil; but as for 
men—what comfort is it possible to take with men who have 
to live encased in cotton-wool ? 


In last week’s issue of this paper there was a letter in- 
spired by a trifling editorial allusion to Guam, in which the 
writer set forth details of the ill case of that small and 
distant possession of our large and propinquitous country. 
ile said we had neglected Guam; and he quoted the report 
of Civil-Engineer Cox, approved and published by the Navy 
Department, to the effect that in the seven years of our con- 
trol of little Guam we had done much worse by it than Spain 
did. This report says that Guam/’s schools have been entirely 
closed for years, its laws are in chaos, its currency is not 
legal, its tariff is illegal, the appeals of its American governor 


.are annually ignored, its steamer line to Manila has been 


discontinued, the transports that touch at it won’t take freight, 
so that its trade depends upon haphazard schooners, and its 
letters from Manila have to come by way of San Francisco 
because the transports don’t stop at Guam on their way back. 
This is a disgusting showing. We are sorry for Guam. 
Indeed, we are sorry for any speck in the sea, large or small; 
that depends for the common comforts of government on the 
attention of the American Congress. 


There the carriage was dismissed, and a little later Miss Roosk- 
VELT, with Mrs. GoELET and the Misses MILLS, started to walk up 
Fifth Avenue to Mrs. Goetet’s home. On their way up-town they 
were so much annoyed by men with cameras that Miss ROOSEVELT 
stopped and asked them to give up taking pictures of her. No 
attention was paid to her request.—The Sun, January 31. 


One may not speak in the street to a lady whom one 
does not know, but it seems to be lawful to snap a camera 
at her. Is not- that the more injurious impertinence of the 
two? The rights of the law-abiding citizen as against the 
snap-shotter seem in need of definition and adjustment. It 
is obvious that men with cameras who snap-shot ladies on 
the street against their will and even in spite of remon- 
strance should be promptly arrested. So much will hardly 
be disputed, but how much farther should the protection 
of the now defenceless be carried? When the snap-shotter 
is a nuisance he is a nuisance that requires immediate abate- 
ment if he is to be abated at all. Would it be right to make 
a law classifying snap-shotters with mosquitoes, as creatures 
that policemen must, and any citizen may, smash with the 
consent of the State the instant they begin to be annoying? 





































































- Trust Companies, and the Demand for Cash 
Reserves 


It is a question of great importance not only to the City and 
State of New York, but to the American community at large, 
which is examined in the February number of the North American 
Review by a well-known financier, Mr. GEORGE W. YOUNG, who 
was for a number of years President of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, and who organized the Trust Companies Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, of which association he was the 
first President. The question is, Should trust companies, like 
banks, be required by law to maintain a definite “ cash reserve,” 
by which is meant an emergency fund, held in vault, unpro- 
ductive and unavailable, except to meet unexpected demands by de- 
positors upon an institution’s resources? Unquestionably, trust 
companies, like banks and savings-banks, are financial institu- 
tions. Does it follow that the same methods of control and regula- 
tion should be applied indiscriminately to them all? It is certain 
that nobody would think of applying to savings-banks the rules 
for the conduct of business required of, or voluntarily adopted by, 
trust companies. Mr. Youne undertakes to prove that the dis- 
tinctions between savings-banks and trust companies are not a 
whit more marked than those which exist between trust com- 
panies and banks. 

Mr. Youna begins by asking, Whence comes the demand that, 
as regards a “cash reserve,” trust companies should be put upon 
the same footing as banks? Have their depositors complained? 
Does their record justify the demand, or does it, on the contrary, 
indicate that no additional protection to depositors is needed? Mr. 
YounG submits that the enormous increase of trust companies 
and trust deposits within the last few years amounts to an em- 
phatie vote of publie confidence such as has been rarely, if ever, 
paralleled in the financial history of the country. In the State of 
New York ten years ago there were but thirty-eight trust com- 
panies, with an aggregate capitalization of $29,000,000, and with 
aggregate deposits of $307,000,000. To-day there are eighty-one 
trust companies, with a collective capital of $63,000,000, and with 
total deposits of $1,137,000,000; the increase of deposits in ten 
years having been $830,000,000, or approximately 270 per cent. 
In the City of New York alone the increase in deposits of trust 
companies during the decade has been nearly 247 per cent., as 
compared with a contemporaneous increase in the deposits of na- 
tional banks within the same metropolis of only 136 per cent. 
Evidently, though ‘they are not subjected to any legal restriction 
as to cash reserves, the trust companies are quite as solidly estab- 
lished in public confidence as are the national banks, for which 
reserves are compulsory. 

This is a striking, but not the only, proof, that the agitation 
for the maintenance of cash reserves by trust companies is un- 
warranted and factitious. If, in the methods of conducting the 
business of trust companies, there were any radical unsoundness, 
it is certain that, during a period extending over one-third of a 
century, and covering more than one financial crisis, the unsound- 
ness would have received practical demonstration. One would 
say that many failures and disasters must have occurred. As a 
matter of fact, the record of the trust companies of New York 
shows that for a third of a century, during which they have 
handled millions upon millions of dollars, not a dollar has been 
lost by depositors. From 1871 to December 31, 1905, out of more 
than a hundred trust companies incorporated in the State of New 
York, only two have failed, and each of these paid every depositor 
every dollar of his deposits. In the same interval of time there 
were in the State of New York no fewer than seventy failures of 
national and State banks, involving losses of millions of dollars 
to depositors. These contrasted records do not indicate that trust 
companies afford less security to depositors than is afforded by 
banks, and that, consequently, additional legislation is needed to 
increase the safeguards. 

Not yet have we discovered any ground for the demand that 
trust companies should be compelled by law to maintain a fixed 
cash reserve. Yet, obviously, there must be some motive for the 
demand. Mr. Youne suggests that we may find it in the fact 
that the banks have been forced by the competition of the trust 
companies to pay interest on deposits. We are reminded that. 
previously to the great growth of trust companies, the payment of 
banks of interest upon accounts was all but unknown. The trust 
companies voluntarily paid interest. The national and State banks 
ultimately found themselves constrained to do the same, if they 
desired to secure deposits. Mr. Youna computes how many 
millions of dollars have been obtained for the general business 
publie during the last ten years through the competition to which 
banks have been subjected by trust companies. It appears ‘that, 
during the last decade, trust company depositors in New York State 
received no less than $147,000,000 in interest, while during tle 
same period these companies paid their shareholders only $62.- 
000,000. In 1904 alone the depositors in trust companies received 
nearly $26,000,000, whereas the shareholders got but $9,500,000. 
Under the circumstances, it is easy, as Mr. YouN@ says, to under- 
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stand the popularity of trust companies, and the dissatisfaction 
which an attempt to trammel their earning efficiency by legisla- 
tion would provoke. That this dissatisfaction would find a poten- 
tial voice is evident when we consider that the trust company 
depositors in the State of New York now number 250,000, repre- 
senting the productive element of one-eighth of the whole popu- 
lation of the State. 

It is well known that in February, 1903, the clearing-house 
representing the banks of New York City undertook to dictate 
to the trust companies within the same area how they should con- 
duct their business, by arrogating the power to fix the cash re- 
serve to be carried by trust companies, making use of its clearing 
facilities, at not less than ten per cent. nor more than fifteen per 
cent. of their deposits. Thereupon, with two exceptions, the New 
York City trust companies withdrew from the clearing-house, with 
no resulting embarrassment to themselves, or inconvenience ‘to 
their depositors. Mr. YounG points out what would have been the 
practical result of submission on the part of the trust com- 
panies to the dictation of the clearing-house. If the ten per cent. 
minimum had been applied, the trust companies would have tied 
up in their vaults on November 9, 1905, cash to the amount of 
more than $101,000,000, although, as a matter of fact, they had 
less than $20,000,000 tied up at that date. That is to say, had 
the trust companies submitted to the clearing-house rule, there 
would have been withdrawn from circulation an additional amount 
of $81,000,000. If, however, instead of the minimum, the maximum 
limit of fifteen per cent. of the gross trust company deposits had 
been enforced, the idle and unproductive cash lying in the vaults 
of the trust companies would have amounted to $150,000,000. 
That is nearly one-tenth of the money in actual circulation in the 
United States—of the money, 7. e., which is not locked up in the 
vaults of either the United States Treasury, or in the national 
banks. That the withdrawal of nearly ten per cent. of the circu- 
lating medium, and the resultant curtailment of the loaning 
power, would have had a catastrophic effect is evident from the 
rates at which money actually ruled in December. 

The truth is that already the restrictions regarding trust com- 
pany investments are of the most rigorous character. The law of 
the State requires that the capital shall be invested in bonds and 
mortgages on unencumbered New York State real estate to the 
extent of not over sixty per cent. of the value thereof, or in 
stocks and bonds of the State or of the United States, or of any 
county, or incorporated city in the State. A trust company may 
not hold stock in any private corporation in excess of ten per cent. 
of such trust company’s capital, surplus, and undivided profits. 
In addition to such rigorous restrictions regarding investments, 
trust companies are required to keep a deposit of securities with 
the State Superintendent of Banking, which, in the case of the 
trust companies of the City of New York alone represented in 1905 
nearly $6,400,000. No security of the kind is exacted of either 
national or State banks. 

The further point is made by Mr. Youne that if the banks 
really feel that additional precautions are needed for the security 
of deposits in trust companies, and that the lack of a cash reserve 
in the trust companies’ vaults is a menace to depositors, they have 
it in their own power to remedy the shortcoming. By the simple 
process of refusing to pay interest on trust company deposits, they 
could force back into the trust company vaults the cash reserve 
which, as they allege, it is so needful to keep there. No such step 
has ever been taken, nor, so far as we know, contemplated. 





Representative Littlefield on the Hepburn Bill 


THE most effective arraignment of government rate-making that 
has been heard during the present session of Congress was made 
on Monday, February 5, in the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
CHARLES E. LitrLeFIELD, of Maine, who, during his* career in the 
Federal legislature, has achieved a high reputation for independence 
of thought and action. After denying that there was any genuine 
demand in the country for the proposed legislation, he accused 
the two parties in the House of entering into a race with each 
other to enact something in response to a purely factitious 
agitation. Prompted by emulation, they had, in agreeing on the 
Hersvrn Dill, actually gone beyond the suggestions of President 
RoosEvett in three important particulars. In the first place, the 
bill practically confers power on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to initiate rates, for it fails to repeal Section 13 of the 
old Interstate Commerce Act. Moreover, if a rate fixed by the 
commission is to become forthwith operative, and to remain so 
until pronounced unreasonable by a court, the function of initia- 
tive is unquestionably exercised. The HEpsurn bill omits to pro- 
vide, as its framers were twice recommended by the President to 
provide, for an immediate review of a rate-making order by a 
court. In the third place, it puts into the hands of seven men the 
power to determine whether or not they shall eliminate the prefer- 
ential rate due to advantage of locality, intermingled with which 
preferential rate is the interest of every business between the At- 











































































lantic and the Pacific, and from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and upon the maintenance of which the continuance 
of every business depends. A vicious or incompetent commission, 
he declared, could so exercise that control as practically to destroy 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and mining interests of the coun- 
try, and wipe flourishing communities from the face of the map. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD did not impute viciousness to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the individual members of which, he 
said, he had much respect, but he did ascribe to it incompetence, 
and maintained that the record of its work bore out the charge. 
He recalled that in thirty-two cases of complaint of unjust dis- 
crimination, the verdict. of the commission had been reviewed by 
the courts. In eight cases the commission had been sustained, 
and in twenty-four cases not sustained. In other words, there 
is three times as great a possibility that the commission will be 
wrong as that it will be right. Is that an exhibit, he asks, on the 
strength of which Congress should be called upon to take the 
rate-making power from the thousands of men bred to railway 
administration, and confide it to a government commission, the 
members of which know and can know nothing about either the 
railroad business, or the other great business interests of the 
country? Mr. LirTLeEFreLD warned his fellow Representatives that 
if they turned over the railroad business to such inefficient hands, 
they would not only ruin the railroads, but all those other enormous 
business interests which had been developed and made _ possible 
by the railroads. He did not, of course, contend that the railroads 
themselves had never made mistakes, but he challenged dispute 
of his assertion that the commission had made incomparably more. 
He looked upon the term “ reasonable rate,” which the commission 
was to be authorized by the Hersurn Dill to prescribe,.as a de- 
lusion and a snare. As a lawyer he did not hesitate to aver that 
nowhere in all the realm of legal decision, Federal and State, did 
there exist a definite scientific rule by which a reasonable rate 
could be determined. He would not go so far, he said, as to allege 
that there are absolutely no conditions existing in the railroad 
business which call for regulation, but he would say that, were 
the present laws upon the subject fairly, effectively, and continu- 
ously enforced, and were the people to apply to the tribunals al- 
ready provided for the enforcement of their rights, nine-tenths 
of the complaints upon which the Hepsvrn bill is based would dis- 
appear. Summing up his argument, Mr. LirTLerIeip objected to 
making any tribunal at once a detective agency, a prosecuting 
attorney, and a lord high executioner, even though railroads should 
happen to be the objects and the victims of their action. Finally, 
he bade his associates beware lest if the efforts of a few men to 
array the masses against the classes, against invested capital and 
corporate wealth, should prove successful, a fire might be kindled 
which the wisest might not be able to extinguish. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tunes French have never appealed very strongly to the German 
press, and now instead of using “entente cordiale” the Berlin 
newspapers have translated it into German as “ Annaeherungs- 
bestrebungen.” The test of true friendship is the ability to pro- 
nounce it. 


GrorGE ADE packed up one fine day recently and went off to 
Europe. As soon as the dust settled his friends “got busy.” 
They named a town in Newton County, Indiana, for him, and they 
are now hot-foot after him to run for Congress. That’s not the 
way in which to lure him back to his native heath. 


It is not generally known that Representative NicHoLtas Lona- 
WworTH, who marries Miss Rooseveit this week, has a most valu- 
able collection of violins and is considered an expert in them. His 
collection includes a fine STRADIVARIUS, a GUILLAUMS formerly be- 
longing to YSAYE, and an AMATI, once the property of THEODORE 
THOMAS. 


Three Representatives in Congress, Mr. Hurr, of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Haskins, of Vermont, and Mr. Connor, of New York, look so 
much alike that it is said only their intimate friends can distin- 
guish them apart. Yet when any one of them looks ,at himself 
in the glass in the morning and thinks of the other two, he draws 
himself up and says, “ The idea!” 


A gramophone record of the voice of the Emperor of Germany 
has been obtained for preservation in the National Museum at 
Washington. The despatches announce that it will not be used 
in any public way during the lifetime of the Kaiser. A- padded 
sound-proof cabinet will have to be designed for it, because report 
has it that it talks all the time. 


We wish the late Mr. CHARLES YERKES had seen fit-to write his 
autobiography, and leave that to the public as well as his fortune 
and his art collections. He must have had the materials to make 
a vastly interesting book as well as an instructive one. But the 
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great fortune-builders do not write autobiographies. That is a 
job by itself, which can rarely be successfully accomplished ex- 
cept by an experienced writer who is willing to tell all he knows. 


The mound-bird, found in Australia, builds the biggest nest in 
the world. It makes mounds sometimes as great as 150 feet in 
circumference, in which it buries its eggs five feet deep.—J/ndian- 
apolis News. 

Mound Bird, Australia: 


Dear StsterR,—Congratulations; but if you want to see a 


. really pretty bit. of earthwork, come over to Panama and watch me 


scratch into the landscape. THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 

The editor of a newspaper in the western part of Kansas is in 
sore distress. He bore his tribulations in silence for a long time, 
and then cried out thus against fate with a list of articles which 
had been “ borrowed” from him: 


One hatchet, one pair of pincers, one shoe last and stand, one 
office knife, one riding bridle, and a monkey wrench. A portion of 
the articles have been borrowed without the owner’s knowledge or 
consent, but he needs them just the same. If you had consent to 
get them, bring them home; if you got them without our consent, 
just drop them in the back-yard and clear your conscience. 


“R. W. H.,” of Charlotteville, Virginia, communicates to the 
New York Times a story told by the late Admiral Murray, about 
the much-lamented King Curistian, of Denmark. After the civil 
war a small fleet of American ships took Assistant-Secretary-of- 
the-Navy Aucustus Fox to Europe on an international errand. 
The fleet visited*Copenhagen, and the King invited the principal 
officers to dinner. 

From my seat at dinner [related Admiral Murray] I looked 
out on the pleasant lawn where the band was_ stationed. 
After the principal business of the dinner was over, at the invita- 
tion of King CurisTIAn the glasses were filled, and, all the table 
being at attention, his Majesty arose and, with due formality, pro- 
posed “ The President of the United States.”* Glasses were -raised, 
but the King paused, glared over his shoulder, and abruptly left 
the dining hall. The guests, upon invitation of an aide, reseated 
themselves. In a few minutes I saw the bandmaster come hur- 
riedly into sight, followed by the King, who kicked him across 
my field of view. Shortly after the King returned to the dining 
hall, took his place at the head of the table, and, the guests hav- 
ing risen, again proposed “The President of the United States.” 
As he raised his glass the band struck up “ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” With a satisfied smile his Majesty emptied his glass. 


King CHRISTIAN was an amiable man and an easy king. Yet it 
seems—and Admiral Murray’s story illustrates it usefully—that 
with all his amiability he did not lack capacity to act with 
monarchical vigor when occasion demanded. 


A FABLE FOR TRAVELLERS. 


Once upon a time there was a man called Smithereens who re- 
turned from Europe a mere financial fragment of his former self. 
With much difficulty, being sore, he patted himself upon the back 
and rejoiced that at least it had cost him nothing to limp down 
the steamer’s gangplank, because abroad he had certainly fallen 
among them. No sooner did he rest the sole of his foot in his own 
home than a great horde of friends and almost—friends did de- 
scend upon him with clamorings in divers keys for the gloves, 
handkerchiefs, stockings, cravats, pipes, and embroidered things 
which he had been requested to purchase for the horde during his 
brief sojourn in the camps of the peoples across the sea. 

Of a truth did many call, but few appeared to have been chosen, 
whereupon those unfortunate ones to whom Smithereens extended 
only the cold and empty hand and who cared not for their teeth 
set up a loud gnashing until all the place was filled with the sound 
thereof. 

In honeyed words did Smithereens seek to square himself, but 
vocal honey was not what they wanted. Suddenly he saw a great 
white light, and summoning all before him mounted a table and 
lifted up his voice in this fashion: 

* Friends, dear friends, when I sat out upon my journeyings I 
provided myself with certain small slips of paper, and with the 
utmost care wrote thereon the commissions with which you had 
entrusted me, one slip to each of you. Upon a pleasant day I re- 
tired to a secluded part of the steamer’s deck and there spread the 
slips before me to take account of my stewardship. Going deep 
into my clothes I drew forth the moneys you had given me to 
make the many and sundry purchases. I deposited the moneys 
upon the slips according to the amounts written thereon. When 
my task was finished I leaned back in the sunlight and gave my- 
self up to the joys of contemplation. 

“Suddenly a great wind arose and hurled itself across the deck 
where I was sitting, and—and—all the slips which were not weight- 
ed down with moneys were blown away and strewn upon the face 
of the waters.” 

Smithereens ceased speaking and turned his palms upward, 
whereat a majority of those who had harkened unto him drew 
their mantles over their heads and didn’t do a thing but sneak out. 








































































































































































This Week’s Wedding at the White House 


The Marriage of Miss Alice Roosevelt to Representative Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio 


WasuinctTon, D.C., February 5, 1906. 
HE marriage of Miss 
Alice Roosevelt to 
Representative Nich- 
olas Longworth, of 
Ohio, which takes 
place in the White House on 
February 17, has aroused an 
unparalleled interest through- 
out the country. Aside from 
the distinction which attaches 
to a wedding in the Executive 
Mansion and the fact that 
very nearly twenty years have 
passed since the last marriage 
ceremony there, Miss Roose- 
velt’s wide prominence and 
the more or less national réle 
she played during her recent 
Kastern journeyings have just 
now turned all eyes toward 
lier and her wedding. 

A great deal of romance in- 
vests the wedding, although 
Mr. Longworth’s courtship 
seems to have set at naught 
the old saw about the course 
of true love. From the time 
Mr. Longworth came to Wash- 
ington from Cincinnati his at- 
tentions to Miss Roosevelt 
were sufficiently marked to 
conjure up all sorts of happy 


conjectures among their 
friends. Then came _ the 


memorable Philippine trip of 
Secretary Taft, and it would 
be folly to say that Miss 
Roosevelt and Mr. Longworth 
were the least interesting of 


the Secretary of War’s large official party. 
golden opportunity for which 


engagement. The official 
ber 13 last. 
story. 


Representative Grosvenor also was a member of Secretary Taft’s 
party, and, according to a recent interview, he evidently was as 
keenly conscious as the others of the courtship which was going on 


under their very noses. Of it 
he said: 


“ When 
Philippine 


we start:d on this 
trip we noticed 
Mr. Longworth’s friendship 
for Miss Roosevelt. We also 
noticed that she apparently 
liked him, but it was not 
until we reached Japan that 


I saw there was something 
inore than mere friendship 


between them. Soon it be- 
came known to us that they 
were engaged, but nothing was 
said. The time had not come 
for the announcement. The 
charming scenery of Japan is 
conducive to love-making, and 
1 guess none of it was 
wasted.” 

So much has been written 
recently about Miss Roosevelt 
that any description of her 
must seem superfluous. Her 
popularity, her vivacity, and 
her girlish dignity upon ocea- 
sions of ceremony are all-suffi- 
cient to describe her. Mr. 
Longworth is a. young man 
who, it is said, may expect a 
career in national politics. 
He was born at Cincinnati in 
1869 and is a Harvard man, 
as is the President. After 
practising law he. entered 
Ohio politics, and served in 
both the Ohio Senate and the 
Ohio House of Representa- 
tives. In 1903 he was sent to 
Congress to represent the 
First Congressional District. 

The East Room in which 
the ceremony takes place is 
one of the most stately in the 





Dan Cupid had waited, and the 
President’s daughter and her suitor did not reach their native 
shores one second sooner than the unofficial announcement of their 
statement 
made, however, by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt until Decem- 
But by that time, among their friends, it was an old 


By Eleanor Vincent Howard 
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Facsimile of the Invitation sent out for Miss Roosevelt’s Wedding 


This trip was the 
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of their betrothal was not 


cousin of Mrs. Madison. 


was the social leader of her day. 


celebrated. 
ter of President Monroe. 
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Representative Nichelas Longworth, Miss Roosevelt’s Fiancé 
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White House. It is eighty 
feet long, forty feet wide, and 
twenty-two feet high. Until 
the Monroe administration it 
was not used for occasions of 
ceremony. Mrs. Madison 
made no use of it whatever. 
History says that Mrs. John 
Adams used it as a place in 
which to dry clothes when the 
weather was unfavorable. But 
in the Monroe administration 
furniture for it was purchased 
in Paris, and it was made 
ready for use when a chamber 
of such great size was neces- 
sary. Its size and the formal 
character of its appointments 
render it unsuited to anything 
save the largest and most 
stately functions. It is light- 
ed by three enormous chande- 
liers, each one having twenty- 
seven burners, and_ being 
thickly encrusted with cut- 
glass pendants. The four 
mantels in the room are of 
black Italian marble picked 
out with gold, and over each 
is a tall French mirror 
elaborately framed. At each 
end of the room are two other 
mirrors, which accentuate the 
size of the chamber. It was 
in this room that General 
Grant’s daughter Nellie was 
married to Algernon Charles 
Frederick Sartoris _ thirty- 
two years ago. 

The Longworth - Roosevelt 


marriage is the tenth ceremony of its kind to occur in the White 
The first to be solemnized was that of Miss Todd, of Phila- 
deiphia, to Representative John G. Jackson, of Virginia, the great- 
uncle of General “ Stonewall” Jackson. 
1811, during the Presidency of James Madison. 
The wedding took place in the East Room 
and was one of the brilliant functions of the year, as Mrs. Madison 


It was in the winter of 
Miss Todd was a 


In March, 1820, the second marriage in the White House was 
The bride was Miss Maria Monroe, the second daugh- 
She was married in the “ Blue Room” 


to Samuel L. Gouverneur, 
who was her first cousin on 
her mother’s side. Mr. Gou- 


verneur was at- one time 
Postmaster of New York. 
This wedding was also a 
notable social function, al- 


though only relatives and a 
few intimate friends of the 


families were present. Com- 
modore and Mrs. Stephen 
.Decatur gave the bride the 


first ball of congratulation, 
and two mornings later, on 
March 22, 1820, Commodore 
Decatur went to Bladensburg, 
Maryland, to fight his duel 
with Commodore Barron. He 
was brought home mortally 
wounded that same night and 
died before dawn. The death 
of Commodore Decatur made 
it necessary to cancel a num- 
ber of the entertainments 
which were to have been held 
in Washington in honor of 
Mrs. Gouverneur, and invita- 
tions which had been sent out 
were hastily recalled. A large 
ball was to have been given 
Commodore Porter, the father 
of Admiral Porter, but this 
was promptly abandoned 
when news was received of 
the death of Commodore De- 
eatur. 

In 1826 another wedding 
was celebrated in the White 
House. It was that of Miss 
Helen Jackson and John 
Adams, the son and private 
secretary of President John 
Quincy Adams, and_ elder 
brother of Charles Francis 
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; MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT, WHO WILL BE MARRIED THIS 
WEEK AT THE WHITE HOUSE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
LONGWORTH, OF OHIO 


The reader is referred to the article beginning on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly,” for an account of the coming 
wedding, and of the previous White House weddings, of which Miss Roosevelt’s is the tenth 





Adams. The wedding is de- 
scribed as of a semiprivate 
character, and according to the 
accounts which have been hand- 
ed down, President Adams “ 
far relaxed his usual austere 
dignity as to be the best talker 
at the table” during the wed- 
ding-feast. A series of great 
dinner-parties was given at the 
White House during the week 
following the nuptials. 

The next wedding in the 
White House was that of Miss 
Mary Lewis, the daughter of 
Major Lewis, General Andrew 
Jackson’s intimate friend and 
brother-in-arms. She was mar- 
ried to M. Alphonse Joseph 
Yoer Pageot, of Martinique, 
who was secretary of the French 
Legation at Washington from 
1836 to 1840. He was Minis- 
ter from France to the United 
States from 1840 to 1848: Miss 
Lewis came from Tennessee, 
where, her family were rich 
landowners. At the - wedding 
the bride was given away by 
President Jackson, who pre- 
sided over the elaborate enter- 
tainments given at the White 
House in honor of the bride. 
The international character of 
the wedding was accentuated 
somewhat by the gossip which 
was rife in Washington at the 
time. It was rumored that 
iXKing Louis Philippe appointed 
M. Pageot Minister to United 
States in order that he might 
exercise supervision over his 
wife’s valuable properties in 
Tennessce. Madame __ Pageot 
died in Montpelier, France, in 
1865. 

In President Jackson’s ad- 


so 


ministration there was another wedding in the White House. It 
was that of his niece, Miss Easten, who was from Tennessee also. 
She married Mr. Polk, of that State, after a very romantic court- 
ship. Miss Easten was to have married Lieutenant Bolton Finch, 
of the United States Navy, who was, however, an Englishman by 
birth. In 1833 Lieutenant Finch had his name changed by Con- 
gress to Bolton, and when he died in 1849 he was known as Com- 
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{ Photograph of Miss Roosevelt and Secretary Taft taken dur- 
ing their Far-Eastern Trip last Summer 
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events, Miss. Easten and Mr. Polk were married. 
ing in the White House occurred on January 31, 
1842, when Miss Elizabeth Tyler, the third daughter of President 
Tyler, was married to-William Waller, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
in the East Room. According to the history of the time this wed- 
ding excelled in brillianey any of those which preceded it. Daniel 
Webster, who was Secretary of State at the time, and Mrs. James 




























































modore William Compton Bol- 
ton. The social traditions of 
Washington account him as 
one of the beaux of his time, 
and quite a dandy. He had 
been engaged to be married to 
several young ladies before he 
proposed to Miss Easten and 
was accepted by her. At the 
time he was courting her his 
rival for the hand of Miss 
fasten was young Mr. Polk, 
whom she had rejected, much 
to the surprise of Washington 
society. At the last minute, 
however, for some reason or 
other which has not been very 
clearly handed down in the 
social annals of the capital, 
Miss Easten jilted Lieutenant 
Finch and accepted Mr. Polk, 
although the day of her mar- 
riage to the naval officer had 
been announced and the guests 
invited to the ceremony. Mr. 
Polk, who was an indomitable 
suitor and did not have the 
faint heart which loses the fair 
lady, determined not to relin- 
quish Miss Easten, and posted 
at top speed in coach and four 
from Tennessee to Washington, 
to make another request of the 
young lady for her hand in 
marriage. He even appealed te 
President Jackson, who, it is 
said, encouraged him in hi: 
suit, saying to his niece with 
characteristic directness and 
force, “Take care, my dear} 
with love marriage is heaven, 
without it, hell.” It is not 
known which influenced Miss 
Kasten the more,._Mr. Polk’s 
protestations of lové\and his 
determination, or the \Presi- 
dent’s emphatic advice. all 





























Algernon C.F. Sartoris and Miss Nellie Grant, whose marriage at the White House, on May 21, 1874, was the seventh Wedding to 





occur there 
(From ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ’’ of June 6, 1874) 
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Madison were among the dis- 
tinguished guests at the wed- 
ding. 

President Tyler’s first wife 
died in 1842, and in June, 
1844, he remarried, and al- 
though the wedding took place 
at Ascension Church, in New 
York city, on June 26, he held 
his wedding reception in the 
latter part of June in the East 
Room of the White House. The 
choice of that room was no 
doubt strongly prompted by 
sentiment, as it was in the 
Zast Room that he began his 
courtship with his second wife. 
Miss Julia Gardiner, of New 
York. He met her the pre- 
ceding February at an evening 
reception on Washington’s 
birthday. Miss Gardiner was a 
great beauty, and not more 
than twenty years old at the 
time of her marriage. At the 
wedding reception Senator John 
C. Calhoun escorted the bride 
to the supper-table and cut the 
wedding-cake for her. In de- 
scribing the reception Miss 
Gardiner wrote: 

“The company who waited 
upon me with their most re- 
spective compliments comprised 
the talent and the highest 
station in the land. For two 
hours I remained upon my feet, 
receiving quite in queenlike 
state, I assure you. 

“ At six o’clock I had to ap- 
pear on the balcony, it being 
music afternoon, and go 
through intfoductions. 
Throughout, everything has 
been very brilliant—brilliant to 
my heart’s content, as much so 


as if I were actually to be the Presidentress for four more years 


to come. 


“ Crowds followed me whither I went. 
thus far altogether pleasant to me.” 
The “ music afternoon ” to which Mrs. Tyler refers was the con- 


My high estate has been 


Exterior of the. Washington House in which 


Longworth will lve 


Colonel. 
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Mr. 


and 


Mrs, 


cert by the Marine Band in the 
south grounds of the White 
House, during which the Presi- 
dent and his bride appeared on 
the portico, where a large crowd 
had gathered to do them honor. 
It was not for thirty-two 
years after the Tyler-Waller 
wedding that another marriage 
was celebrated in the White 
House. This marriage was that 
of General Grant’s daughter, 
Nellie, to Algernon Charles 
Frederick Sartoris, an English- 
man, on May 21, 1874. This 
ceremony was one of marked 
brilliancy. The wedding-break- 
fast was served in the State 
Dining-room, with President 
Grant at the head of the table, 
the bride at his left, with Sir 
Edward Thornton, the British 
Minister, beside her. Mr. Sar- 
toris and Mrs. Grant were at 
the President’s right, as was 
Vice-President Wilson. When 
it came time for the’ bridal 
couple to leave the White House 
they did so in a carriage drawn 
by four horses, and at the rail- 
way station awaiting them was 
a new special car of elaborately 
luxurious type which had been 
made for the Vienna Exposition. 
It was decorated from end to 
end with American and English 
flags, flowers and evergreens. 
Four years later, on June 19, 
1878, the eighth wedding occur- 
red in the White House. Miss 
Emily Platt, a niece of Presi- 
dent Hayes, was married in the 
Blue Room on that day, to Gen- 
eral Russell Hastings, formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Twenty-third Regiment of Ohio 


Volunteers, the regiment of. which President Hayes had been 


The wedding of President Cleveland and Miss Frances Folsom 
was held in the White House on Jiine 2, 1886. It was in no sense 
a large wedding, as the guests included only relatives of Mr. Cleve- 


The marriage of President Cleveland and Miss Frances Folsom at the White House, on June 2, 1886 
(From ** Harpers Weekly’ of June 12, 1886) 
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land and his bride, the members of the cabinet and their wives, 
and Mr. Daniel Lamont, the President’s private secretary, and 
Mrs. Lamont. The wedding occurred in the evening, the guests 
meeting in the Blue Room at seven o’clock. The Marine Band 
in the corridor played Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March” as Mr. 
Cleveland and Miss Folsom came down the western stairway. 
They were entirely unattended, and as soon as they entered the 
Blue Room the ceremony was begun. Mrs. Cleveland was hailed 
in the written accounts of the wedding as one of the most beautiful 
brides the White House had ever known. One writer referred to 
her as “ beautiful in face and form . . . a vision of loveliness as 
she stood blushing before the audience of friends gathered about 
her.” In the name of woman it may not be amiss to quote in part 
what was written by one chronicler who witnessed the ceremony. 
It refers, of course, to Mrs. Cleveland’s wedding-gown, and gives the 
following detailed description of it: 


Copyright, 1905, by Waldon Fawcett 
Dining-room in the Washington House which will be occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Longworth 


“Her gown was of ivory satin, with trimmings of India silk, 
arranged in Grecian folds over the front of the high corsage and 
fastened in the folds of satin at the side. Orange blossoms and 
buds, and leaves outlined this drapery and adorned the edge of the 
skirt. 

“A coronet of orange blossoms fastened the veil, and garnitures of 
the same blossoms were artistically arranged throughout the 
costume. 

“Her veil of silk tulle enveloped her form and softened the 
effect of the satin gown. It fell over the entire length of the long 
court train which lay about the feet of the bride in a glistening 
coil. 

“She carried no flowers and wore no jewels except her engage- 
ment ring. 

“ Gloves reaching to the elbow completed the perfect toilet of the 
White House bride.” 


Copyright, 1905, by*Waldon Fawcett 


A View of the Drawimg-room in the Washington Home of the future Mrs. Longworth 
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Miss Roosevelt and Mr. Longworth on Shipboard during their Miss Roosevelt and Mr. Longworth on Board the “ Manchuria’ 
Trip to the Philippines approaching Manila 





























Secretary Taft and Miss Rooseveli returning from the Pro- Miss Roosevelt at Honolulu 
“pincial Capital at Gubierne, Island of Luzon 


THE LONGWORTH-ROOSEVELT WEDDING—SCENES ON THE 
PHILIPPINE TRIP WHICH PRECEDED THE ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF THEIR ENGAGEMENT 


Miss Roosevelt and Mr. Longworth were members of the party which went to the Far East last summer with Secretary Taft and 
the Congressional Commission which made an inspection tour of the Philippines. During this time many rumors of their en- 
gagement appeared in print, although the formal announcement from the White House of their approaching marriage was not 
made until December 13 





From stereographs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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An Eye-witness’s Story of the Russian Revolution 


By Albert Edwards 


The author arrived in Moscow when the revolt of the people against the Czar and his troops was 


at its height. 


He was a spectator of the principal events, associated with the revolutionists at their 


meetings, and under Russian guidance was enabled to take part in the actual fighting between the 


troops and the people. 
issues of the “ Weekly” 
Moscow. December 26, 1905 
HEN we arrived at Moscow the station was crowded— 
jammed to the doors with people trying to get out of 
the city; hundreds trying to leave and only five of us 
coming in. The man who took our bags was badly 
seared, and kept screaming: “They are shooting! they 
are shooting!” 

I thought at first that this was his way of telling us that the 
city was disturbed, but Wilsky, my interpreter, talked with an 
official and found that the strikers had made an effort to capture 
the station about two hours before. They failed, for the station 
was well guarded; but we saw signs of the fray when we got 
outside. 

Coming from Petersburg, which is fairly blanketed with Cos- 
sacks, it surprised me to hear the isvostchick (driver) say that he 
did not think he could take us to the Metropole. It seems that the 
revolutionists hold the cabs for ambulances whenever one is needed. 
They killed an isvostchick yesterday for refusing. The man was 
right, for when we had got within a block of the hotel we were 
turned back by a cordon of soldiers. Their guns were stacked in 
the streets and they were gathered around their camp-fires. The 
driver said he knew of another hotel that he thought we would be 
able to reach, and Wilsky told him to go ahead. He succeeded in 
getting us here, and | found it a good place for me, right in the 
heart of the Kremlin and not far from the storm centre. 

Moscow is full of barricades—there are hundreds of them, and 
the revolutionists are carrying on a systematic, scientific guerrilla 
warfare. Every morning there is fierce fighting along the barri- 
cades, but it is usually over and they are taken by nine o'clock. 
The rest of the day is spent in picking off officers and disarming 
small detachments. Barricades are built again in the night. But 
to-day the militia still hold the barricades—at 2 P.M. I have 
skirted the whole cordon and have not heard any firing. 

I am reliably informed that the revolutionary militia consists of 
only about fifteen hundred chosen men. There are plenty more 
who are eager to fight, but they have no arms. The troops have not 
mutinied as the militia hoped, but they offer a sort of passive re- 
sistance—they lose their cartridges, fall off their horses, and fire 
into the air. 

The government has taken possession of the telephone, although 
the revolutionists have done their best to destroy it; but there are 
groups of young men signalling in the streets, and the strikers 
seem to know of the approach of the soldiers about twenty minutes 
ahead of time. The storm centre to-day is the Arbut Street. 
Field-guns have been stationed at the Smolensk market, at the 
other end of the Arbut Street, and have been firing along the 
Smolensk Boulevard and the Novinsk Boulevard and the Arbut. 

We walked along the Arbut from dusk to dark. The revolution- 
ists were hard at work building barricades. They use everything— 
iron gates, spring beds, newspaper kiosks—everything. The object 
seems to be to impede the cavalry. No actual defence of the 





This is the first of a series of three articles which will appear in successive 


barricades is attempted. A red flag flies over each. Every side 
street is barricaded—I should say a dozen across the Arbut alone. 
Between are entanglements of wire. A cavalry charge is out of 
the question, for it would take a regiment of horses an hour to 
traverse the street, even if it were not defended. I have visited 
two emergency hospitals. The nurses are young girls, every one 
of them a revolutionary, I should say. 

Almost everybody, I think, would favor a successful uprising. 
But the place is paralyzed. No one comes from out of town to 
buy, and the storekeepers are afraid to keep open for local cus- 
tomers. As far as they are concerned, the strike doesn’t seem to be 
much more successful than in St. Petersburg. The “ Black Hun- 
dreds ” are being converted into a militia by the government. They 
have revolvers of a much larger calibre than the Brownings used 
by the revolutionists. There was some shooting a few hundred 
yards away from us this afternoon. The “ Black Hundreds” 
started it, and then there was a regular fusillade of shots. 
The “ Black Hundreds ” lost a member or two in the affair. 

The general feeling is that the revolutionists have put up a good 
fight so far. Everybody says so; and when they were building the 
barricades this evening everybody about seemed to be in sympathy 
with them. One fellow who was bossing the work at one of the 
barricades called out: ‘“ Comrades, don’t stand idle! Everybody 
ought to work for the Revolution!” I should say that half the crowd 
turned in to help. There were women, too, in many places—wives 
of the workmen, servant women, and young girls, working on the 
barricades beside the men. They saw off trees and telegraph-poles, 
pull down kiosks, and turn over horse-cars to build the barricades 
and then defend them. During the day the streets seem quite 
normal. Everybody goes along examining the bullet-holes, but as it 
gets dusk the streets are almost deserted. The Dragoons are 
frightened; they go to their barracks and make no effort to sup- 
press the building of barricades. In a few places there are big 
camp-fires and guards. The rest of the town is divided between 
“ Black Hundreds” and the revolutionary militia. The militia 
must have immense popular sympathy. I don’t see how they could 
disappear and mobilize so readily unless practically every house- 
holder was ready to give them refuge. 

Wilsky and 1 drove past the military ménage this afternoon. An 
officer stopped us and made us take our hands out of our pockets. 
I have seen a number of people searched. There are revolutionary 
proclamations up advising the citizens not to kill private soldiers 
until they have given them a chance to hand over their arms peace- 
ably. The Governor-General has ordered doors to be closed at 
8.p.M. The Revolutionary Committee says the doors must stay 
open and that they will kill the dvorniks who refuse to keep them 
open. 

The first important engagement of the insurrection in Moscow 
took place in the Prokoroff factory. This is a huge calico and 
cotton mill, with about six thousand employees, on the western 
outskirts of the city. There is a sort of combined park and ceme- 

tery in front of it, with a huge 
stone gateway from which three 
boulevards stretch out into the park 











like the sticks of a fan. 

When the _ factory employees 
struck, they took possession of this 
gateway and _ the _ surrounding 
streets, and erected formidable barri- 
cades. These barricades were built 
on December 10 and 11, before I got 
here, but they are the only ones‘that 
have not yet been captured. 

Early in the morning three sotnia 
of Cossacks, with six field-guns. 
marched down the centre boulevard 
facing the park across the stone 
gateway. It was quiet enough at the 
time, but they didn’t dare attack it 
in front, and so they sent thirty men 
and three officers around to the left, 
where another barricade stretched 
out behind the gateway, and started 
to tear it down. There were only 
two revolutionary sentinels behind 
it when the Cossacks attacked it; 
they succeeded in killing the three 
officers in the first four shots, and 
the other Cossacks fled. 

Of course the sound of this firing 
brought out the drujeenicks (mi- 
litia) rushing from the factory. 
But they could find no traces of the 
Cossacks, except the three dead 
officers. 

Then all was quiet until noon, 
when their sentinels told them that 
a hundred Cossacks and six cannon 
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The Seaton Printing Works at Moscow, which were attacked by the Soldiers. 


was a well-known Liberal 
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were marching down the right barri- 
cade to attack them again. Thirty 
of the militia faced them behind a 
corner of the great gateway, but 


The Proprietor 
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treated. This was the only 





the Cossacks wheeled their 
guns into position and_be- 
gan to fire. They tore down 
sections of the wall and 
damaged the surrounding 
houses, and the revolutionists 
had to fall back behind a 
second barricade, and _ took 
up their position in the entry 
of the courtyard. Then they 
decided that thirty militia 
were too great a number to 
oppose a hundred Cossacks, 
and sent all but six back to 
wait as reserves. The Cos- 
sacks cannonaded the position 
for nearly three hours, with 
the result that they killed 
one old man in a neighboring 
house, stunned the captain of 


the insurgents by a falling oe 
brick, demolished a number ie 





of houses, and knocked down 





injury inilicted on the insur- 
vents. A woman in a house 
to the rear of the Cossacks’ 
position counted thirty-seven 
men carried off on stretchers. 
How many of these’ were 
killed and how many only 
wounded, she could not tell. 
She had counted one hun 
dred and fourteen) cannon 
shots and had _ then _ dost 
count. 

As a matter of fact, there 
Was no energetic attack of 
the soldiers themselves. They 
were content to remain at a 
distance and throw shots of 
shrapnel into the barricades. 

On the fourteenth a very 
. daring raid was made by 
: . six of the militia from this 
barricade. The lieutenant of 








several chimneys. 

So many of the buildings 
around them were being 
blown to pieces that these 
six insurgents dodged out 
around four or five houses and took up a new position behind an- 
other of their barricades, nearer, but to one side of the attacking 
Cossacks. As soon as they did so, however, the Cossacks directed 
their fire there at once, and it was evident that in some way or 
other, in spite of the protection of the barricades, they knew the 
position of the insurgents. Again they changed their position, 
and saw a government spy on the third story of a house above 
them signalling to the Cossacks. The lieutenant of the insur- 
gents shot him with his Winchester, and the spy fell down into the 
street. The six men made another détour and sat down quietly 
behind another barricade while the Cossacks bombarded the empty 
house for an hour longer. 

Late in the afternoon the Cossacks got up courage to come out 
into the open and march toward the empty barricade on which 
they had been firing. This brought them into a position where 
the six concealed insurgents were in their rear, and when they 
opened fire the Cossacks evidently thought that a new detachment 
had come up and rushed pell-mell to their own safe position down 
the boulevard. During their hasty retreat the insurgents, who 
were armed with the best modern repeating rifles, killed or wound- 
ed ten of them in their first volley. . 

Their fire, of course, betrayed their position to the Cossacks, and 
they turned their cannon on this new barricade, demolishing a 
great number of old barrels, fence-rails, overturned wagons, and 
sawed-off telegraph-poles, but the men themselves had retreated to 
another courtyard and opened fire again. 

One shell from the Cossack guns knocked a hole in the build- 
ing near the insurgents and a falling brick stunned their captain, 
leaving him unconscious for more than an hour. When he recovered, 
he used this hole made by the shell to fire through at the Cossacks 
with such good effect that they limbefed up their cannon and re- 


Revolutionists building a Barricade of Street-cars 


the drujeenicks, whom they 
called the “ Areangel,” stole 
out with five comrades and 
entered the house of the 
Chief of the Secret Police, 
about half a mile from their barricade. One of the men told me 
the story of the raid. 

“Two of us guarded the street door,” he said. “ Michel and I 
waited in the court, and the ‘ Arcangel’ and a comrade went up to 
the Chief’s apartment. They pretended to be members of the 
regular police, and when a servant admitted them they went 
through the regular police formula. 

‘““* What is your business?’ they said to the Chief. 

“*T am the Chief of the Secret Police,’ he replied. 
do for you?’ 

““* We are officers of the Free Russian People and we arrest you,’ 
they told him. 

“They were up there for ten minutes, and we down below didn’t 
know what was happening. We thought our comrades might have 
been killed, but we didn’t hear any shots, and so we waited. 
Afterward they told us that they were letting him say good-by to 
his wife and children. Then we all formed around him and 
took him through the streets back to the factory. 

“We organized a court, and he was regularly tried and sen- 
tenced, which was more than he would have done for any of us. 
We took away his keys and the six of us returned to his apart- 
ment; the others waited in the courtyard while the ‘ Arcangel ’ 
went through his papers. He found evidence enough to hang us all. 
We also found his bank-book, which showed monthly deposits of 
four thousand roubles (two thousand dollars), which I suppose 
was his salary. 

“They shot him toward dusk, and in the night carried his body 
back again to his apartments. Three times we went to his house 
and back—twice in broad daylight, and this once at night with 
his body.” 

For sheer bravado I think this: exploit has never been equalled. 


‘What can I 

















A Sketch, made on the Spot, of the District of the Prokoroff Factory, showing the Result of the terrific Cannonading 
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Mr. William Le Cato, who will judge 


A Group of Toy Spaniels, Blenheims, Rubys, and Prince Charleses 


Mrs. James P. Kernochan,|with her 


Miss Cynthia Roche, with high-class Buil-terriers—the smaller One is a Toy Bull 


THIS YEAR’S DOG SHOW AT MADISON SQ 


The annual show of the Westminster Kennel Club opened this year with an entry-list exceeding in numbers > Wome” 
n some 


than last year. As this show may be said to set the fashions in dogs, it is interesting to note the numbers aT 
to be in great favor, as 277 of them were benched. The second breed, numerically, was the cocker — ptr en 
ev' nhew 


of the latter. Other favorite breeds were bull-terriers, English setters, Irish terriers, and French bulldogs. 
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* Taysand,” of the Earlington Kennels, N. Y. C. 


vochan,|with her two Irish Terriers Mr. Samuel Untermyer’s Collies, several of which are worth $2500 apiece 


IN SQUARE GARDEN, FEBRUARY 12 TO 15 


ers afid class any of the preceding exhibitions. The number of canine contestants entered was 3013, nearly 300 more 
»ntered in Some of the classes as indicative of the waxing or waning favor of certain breeds. Boston terriers appeared 
i, with 236 entries. Collies and bulldogs were shown in large numbers, the lists including 195 of the former and 192 


Several new breeds were shown, among them the R oseneath terriers and the Papillons, which are French toy dogs 
































The men in ard about the Prokoroff factory represented only 
about one-third of the drujeenicks in the city, and while this was 
going on they erected regular fortifications in some other parts 
of the city and captured cannon and machine-guns to put in them, 
and in one place they resisted the troops for two days, and were 
not driven away until artillery was brought to bear on them from 
four directions at once. 

They have made two unsuccessful attempts on the life of the 
Chief of Police and have attacked the railway station at St. Peters- 
burg many times, but have always been driven back. 

When I reached Moscow I had tried in vain to find the only two 
persons I knew in the city—two sisters whom I had met in Paris 
last spring. 

One I knew to be. a member of the Socialist Revolution- 
ary party, and the other was active in the students’ movement. 
On the morning of the 14th, the older of the two, whom I will call 
Vera, came to the hotel. 

I had last seen her six months before in the Jardin de Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, where she had argued earnestly against the tactics 
of the Socialist Revolutionary party, to which her sister, Pasha, 
belonged. We found a secluded spot in the reading-room, and she 
told me that she had just got my note that morning, as she had 
not been sleeping at home of late. 

“ What’s the matter?” I said. ‘ There hasn’t been any shooting 
in your neighborhood, has there?” 

“No,” she said. “ But I might be arrested at home.” 

“You!” I said, in surprise. “I thought you were peaceable 
enough.” 


A Meeting of Workmen in the Grounds of the Prokoroff Factory 





“It’s very different now,” she replied. 

“ And what’s Pasha doing?” I asked. 

Her lips tightened a little and the corners of her eyes contracted. 

“She’s one of the ‘ drujeenicks,’” she replied. “ She’s fighting 
in the Prokoroff factory. She’s been working there ever since she 
came back from Paris. 


These Russian girls are a constant surprise to me. There is 
much talk of the “ equality of the sexes” in America. But they 


don’t talk about it here—it is an accepted fact. 

I immediately said that she must help me get into the factory. 
It was the most interesting place in the city, for the revolutionists 
were still holding out against the Cossacks, and I had tried in 
vain to get in there by myself. Vera said that it would be “ diffi- 
cult.” That, I find, is the Russian equivalent of ‘“ danger- 
ous.” 

But she said that she was planning to go herself to take in some 
clothes to her sister and to make some arrangements for hiding 
her, in case the troops drove the insurgents out. And, as I in- 
sisted, she said that she would try to get me in with her. 

To-morrow we hope to go to the Prokoroff factory. I may get- 
blockaded there for a day or so. But that seems to be the livest 
section of this exceedingly live village. 

The soldiers are absolutely crazy. They have a habit of shoot- 
ing a horse with field-guns. I’ve had two or three close shaves, but 
always in broad daylight. I’ve learned the Russian for “ throw 
up your hands,” and can do it very gracefully. I think I’ve been 
searched six times to-day. 

(To be Continued.) 

















A Russian Cartoonist’s Sketch of the “ Bloody Cossacks ” 
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Body of a Chinese Looter who was Killed during the Mob’s Raid upon a foreign Store in the Nanking Road 4 


THE CHINESE ANTIFOREIGN RIOTING IN SHANGHAI 


The Mixed Court affair, in which Mrs. Li, the widow of a mandarin from Canton, the alleged kidnapper of sixteen children, fig- 
ured, was made an excuse for a recent riot in Shanghai, which was, in truth, a forcible expression of Chinese objection to foreign 
invasion. The British and Chinese authorities who were sitting during the. session of the court differed radically as to their 
jurisdiction over Mrs. Li, and the~place in which she should be incarcerated. When the contention was at its height the rioting 
occurred, The German Consul was stoned, and the American Vice-Consul and several other foreigners were attacked and injured. 
Carriages and motor-cars were smashed, and looting followed in various parts of the city. More than a score of Chinese were 
killed. A detachment of British sailors was landed and quelled the disturbance 
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IIl.—Sir- Mortimer Durand: British Ambassador to the United States 
By Charles Johnston 


joined, as political secretary ; 





IR Mortimer Durand 

is peculiarly fitted to 
represent the English 
imperial idea. By a 
singular destiny his 
immediate ancestors played 
distinguished parts in the 
two most vital and formida- 
ble events which befell the 
British Empire during the 
last century: the Napoleonic 
wars and the Indian Mutiny. 
His grandfather fought 
through the Peninsular war 
as a cavalry officer under 
Wellington, and won laurels 
at Waterloo. His father, 
Sir Henry Marion Durand, 
spent forty years in the 
midst of wars and perils in 
India, and played a decisive 
part in the fighting in Cen- 
tral India during the great 
and sinister mutiny of 1857. 
Born in India in 1850. 
Mortimer Durand went to an 
English school, and after- 
wards studied for the Indian 
civil service, rightly held to 
be the finest career in the 
British Empire. He entered 
the Bengal civil service in 
1873, and was called to the 
bar about the same_ time. 
The Suez Canal had _ been 
opened to navigation some 
four years before, so he es- 
caped the tedious voyage 
round the Cape. Arriving 
at Calcutta, he reported to 
the Bengal Secretariat, and 
was gazetted Assistant Mag- 
istrate and Collector at 
Howrah, just across’ the 








and by a strange destiny he 
thus came to traverse the 
same roads that his father 
had followed in the first Af- 
ghan expedition, just forty 
years before. Mortimer Du- 
rand served as a volunteer in 
this campaign; and, at the 
request of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Afghan war medal 
with two clasps was awarded 
{o him for conspicuous gal- 
lantry in action. 

After the Afghan’ war, 
which gained for the com- 
manding general the title of 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar, 
Mortimer Durand was _ ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary and 
later Secretary in the Foreign 
Department of the govern- 
ment of India, and he acted 
for a time as private secre- 
tary to Lord Lytton, also 
known to fame as Owen Mere- 
dith. Here is a humorous 
vignette, from Helen Trever- 
yan in which Sir Mortimer 
records a scene of those Simla 
days: “There was little 
room for the crowd in the 
small uncomfortable Govern- 
iment House where Lord Lyt- 
ton had to receive his sub- 
jects; but these things are 
well managed in India, and 
the levée was soon over. The 
Englishmen went past with 
every sort of salute, one or 
two facing the Viceroy fairly 
and bowing, some making a 
deep reverence sideways, 
some nodding hastily over 








Hugli from the Indian me- 


tropolis. Sir Mortimer Durand, British Ambassador to the United States 


At the Howrah police 
court Mortimer Durand 
doubtless tried the usual 
petty assaults and thefts, empowered at first to impose one 
month’s imprisonment as his atmost penalty. In the cool of the 
evening he found respite in the cordial society of Calcutta, where 
his father’s friends and admirers gave him, we may be cer- 
tain, the warmest welcome. From November, 1873, to June, 1874, 
he was on special famine duty, and saw the piteous and pitiable 
sights that it imposes. 

Every six months after his arrival in India, Mortimer Durand 
had to pass stiff examinations in the vernaculars of his province: 
Bengali and Hindustani; in Indian law, in government accounts, 
ond other technical matters connected with his service. He also 
studied Persian, I believe, and found it stand him in good stead at 
a later day. In olden days, under England’s predecessors the 
Moguls, Persian was the diplomatic language of all southern Asia, 
just as French was in Europe, and even to-day many of the Moslem 
princes in India make it a point of honor to master the tongue 
of Firdusi and Saadi as a polite accomplishment more than a 
diplomatic instrument. But Persian is still potent in Central Asia. 
Mortimer Durand studied hard and passed his examinations bril- 
liantly, and as a result presently found himself in one of the cev- 
eted posts in the Secretariat, with prospects of further promotion 
stretching before him. Bengal civilians are separated by these ex- 
aminations into two groups; the la.» and less privileged carry 
on the heavy and grinding work of life in the remote country dis- 
tricts; the privileged few flit between Calcutta in the cold season 
and Simla in the hot season and the rains. They consider them- 
selves the brain of the service, while their less fortunate brethren 
in the plains consider them mere gilded pets of fortune, promoted 
over the heads of their really meritorious companicns. Mortimer 
Durand was attached to the Foreign Office of the government of 
India, thus passing from under the wing of the Benzal provincial 
government to the larger sphere of the supreme imperial admin- 
istration. He was presently sent on special duty to Mount Abu, 
the sacred seat of the ancient Jaina religion, as Assistant to the 
Agent of the Governor-General in the semi-independent provinces of 
Rajputana. Here he came into contact with the greatest race in In- 
dian history, a race not only renowned in war and administration, 
but which gave to ancient India its most famous philosophers and 
teachers. Rama and Krishna, esteemed avatars, or divine incarna- 
tions, were of this race, to which also belonged Prince Siddhartha, 
known to all nations as Gautama the Buddha, the Awakened. 

In 1879 trouble once more broke out between the British Indian 
government and Afghanistan, and matters went so far that an ex- 
pedition was decided on, and sent across the frontier under Sir 
Frederick Roberts. To this expedition Mortimer Durand was 


their shoulders, some smiling 
a familiar smile, some looking 
as pale and frightened as if 
they were being led out for 
execution; most were in mili- 
tary uniform, some in diplomatic blue and gold, a few in plain eve- 
ning dress.” Lord Lytton was succeeded by the Marquis of Ripon, 
who opened up new paths in Indian administration, and made 
himself intensely unpopular with certain conservative elements by 
seeking to extend greater power and privileges to the natives of 
India, gradually opening to them the doors of political as well as 
military preferment. This movement has gone far, and every year 
Britain tries to carry a step farther the training of the natives 
of India in the art of representative government; and all the 
wiser men look to see this principle extended indefinitely in days 
to come. One has heard very adverse criticisms of the British 
government in India; and I for one am not strongly in favor of the 
policy of military expansion beyond the frontier. But in gen- 
eral no government in the world is better and more effective, given 
the conditions, than that now existing in India. It has raised 
that much-suffering land out of the welter of a thousand years 
of war and conquest, and has given absolute security of civil 
rights and of contract to three hundred millions of human beings 
More than this, it has cherished the native spirit, the native 
tongues, the native literatures of a dozen different provinces, and 
insists on the perfect toleration of all forms of religion: Hindu, 
Moslem, and pagan, as well as Christian and Jew. It has pre- 
served the age-old monuments, and given to the whole world the 
priceless literature and philosophy of India, and has there done 
a work for which all posterity is in its debt. 

In 1893 Mortimer Durand was sent on a special mission to Kabul 
to negotiate with the strong and subtle Ameer of Afghanistan a 
treaty of amity and mutual security. He was then Foreign Sec- 
retary under the Marquis of Lansdowne. The mission was entirely 
successful, and Sir Mortimer Durand was awarded one of the 
knightly orders especially associated with distinguished service .in 
India. The second of these two orders was later conferred on 
him, so that he is a knight of the orders of the, Star of India 
and of the Indian Empire. To these was afterwards added the 
decoration of Grand Commander of the order of St. Michael and 
St. George. His contact with Lord Lansdowne was destined to 
bear fruit later on; the Governor-General and the Foreign Secre- 
tary formed very high opinions of each other’s ability and force, 
to which they have testified decisively in recent years. 

The mission to the Ameer was Sir Mortimer’s last great work in 
India. In 1894 he was appointed envoy and minister to Persia, 
and presently found himself at the court of the Shah Nasr-ed-Din, 
well known to the outer world by his various, European trips. It 
was a difficult time for the English minister. Russian influences 

(Continued on page 245.) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS 


5 
; 
’ Herbert Buchanan, a man 
j of wealth with a selfish and 
repellent nature, whom his 
beautiful wife Beutrix has 
been induced to marry for his 
{ money, disappears one night 
from his country-place, Bu- 
chanan Lodge, with a burglar 
whom he has caught entering 
the house. Buchanan gives 
the man a thousand dollars 
as compensation for being al- 
lowed to share his vagabond 
existence, for he is weary of 
his own way of life, and ma- 
liciously desires to cause anx- 
iety to those whom he leaves 
behind. Stopping as a guest 
at Buchanan Lodge is a young 
explorer, Harry Faring. He and Beatrix have had a love-affair prior to her 
marriage, and they now discover that they mean more to each other than 
ever before. An exhaustive search reveals no trace of Buchanan, who is 
supposed to have been murdered, Beatrix learns that the law requires her 
to wait five years before she can assume that her husband is dead, and so 
be free to marry Faring. Faring leaves Buchanan Lodge for the Adiron- 
dacks, and Beatrix prepares to go abroad. Some months after, while in 
Paris with her friend Miss Trevor, Beatrix receives a cablegram from her 
aunt, Miss Crowley, informing her that a body supposed to be her hus- 
band’s has been found, and summoning her to return to New York and 
identify it. 





CHAPTER IX.—(Continued.) 


HEY arrived in New York Harbor on Sunday morning, for 
the gales had considerably delayed them. Old Arabella 
Crowley came down the bay on the boat of the customs 
officials and boarded the ship at Quarantine. She was en- 
tirely unexpected, and Mrs. Buchanan was not on deck to 

greet her, but Alianor Trevor was there to witness the inspiriting 
sight of a large elderly lady of great dignity being’ pushed and 
hauled up a Jacob’s-ladder to an accompaniment of cheers from the 
steerage passengers. 

Old Arabella kissed Miss Trevor very warmly and told her how 
well she was looking. She asked for Beatrix, and the girl took 
her below to the cabin, where Mrs. Buchanan was superintending 
the packing of her bags. Beatrix gave a little cry when she saw 
the old woman in the doorway, and ran to her. But after the 
first few words of greeting she stood away, looking very anxious- 
ly into Mrs. Crowley’s face. 

“Is it—Herbert Buchanan, Aunt Arabella?” she asked, in a 
whisper. 

“TI think so, my dear,” said old Arabella. ‘ Every one thinks 
so, but we cannot be certain without your word. The servants of 
the Lodge are scattered since you closed the place, and we have 
been able to find only one or two whose opinion was worth any- 
thing. 

The valet—Herbert’s valet—has gone to England, and can- 
not be traced. ‘There is one point which only you-can settle. It 
all depends upon one point.” Mrs. Crowley looked towards the 
maid, who was busy with her mistress’s toilet things, and Beatrix 
sent the woman away. 

Little Miss Trevor also made some excuse and left the cabin, so 
that the two were alone. : 

“The body,” said oid Arabella, “ was found in the water, my 
dear, and—well—it is rather unpleasant to speak of, but it had 
been in the water a long time, you understand, so that identifica- 
tion is not so easy as one might think. But it looks very like 
Herbert, very like indeed. There is, however, one point, as I 
said before, which only you can settle. The body—this man whose 
body has been found—had an odd and conspicuous scar on the 
inside of one arm—” 

Mrs. Buchanan cried out sharply, and she began to tremble 
and, after a moment, to sob. 

“ The—right arm!” she said. “The right arm!” 

“Yes, dearest,” said Arabella Crowley, “the right arm.” And 
for a moment her own voice was a bit unsteady, so that she paused 
a moment before going on. 

“It must be he,” she said at last. ‘“ That proves it practically. 


Pichanan's Wife 


By Justus Miles Forman 
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Of course you will have ,to 
see for yourself. They 
will insist upon that, I ex- 
pect.. I'am sorry. It will 
be very ‘trying. But now 
there can be no doubt that 
it is he.’ She hesitated 
and looked  doubtfully 
towards the younger 
woman as if she did not 
quite know what to say 
further — whether to ex- 
press the satisfaction she 
really felt or the sorrow 
which convention dictated, 
but Beatrix - Buchanan, 
glancing up, caught the 
look and smiled faintly 
back at her. 

“Oh, no pretence of woe, Aunt Arabella, please!” she said, and 
the fit of nervous shivering and of sobbing had passed all in a 
moment, leaving her calm. .“ Let us not pretend what we don’t 
feel,” she said. “I am glad—frankly. I didn’t love him, as you 
know, and I am glad to have all this dreadful strain over with. 
It sets me free, and before I was most cruelly bound. Oh yes, I 
am glad.” 

Then she asked if Harry Faring had arrived—he had, the night 
before—and when she would have to go through the ordeal which 
was before her, what arrangements had been made, and al] such 
practical matters. 

“ Everything is arranged,” Mrs. Crowley said. “ As soon as the 
ship is berthed we will drive to the—to where it is. They will 
be waiting for us, your lawyer man and the others. It will take 
only a few moments. Then we can go home. You’re coming to 
me, of course, in Gramercy Park. Harry Faring will be there— 
at the house. He thought it would be best not to seem to be en- 
gaged in the thing at all, though he has been busy all this morning 
making the arrangements. For a man,” said old Arabella, hand- 
somely, “he has great tact and thoughtfulness, Harry has.” 

Beatrix Buchanan smiled softly to herself. 

“He has all that a man should have,’ she said under her 
breath. “He is all that a man should be. He’s tender and 
strong and faithful and true, Aunt Arabella. I think there are 
no other men like him in this world. I should like him to know 
how good I think he is.” 

Old Arabella sniffed. 

“T dare say he knows as much about it as is good for him,” 
she said. ‘“ Never you praise a man, my dear! It spoils ’em. / 
know. They become quite insufferable. Discipline! that’s what 
men need. They don’t get half enough of it.” 

Then Mrs. Buchanan’s maid came again to the door, and the 
two women went up on deck to allow her to finish her work. 

At the pier the elderly lawyer man was waiting. He had pro- 
cured a ticket permitting him to go inside the customs line, and 
greeted Mrs. Buchanan at the foot of the gangway. He was 
very nervous and excited, and he frisked about in an anxious fash- 
ion, saying over and over again: 

“Now we must be perfectly calm—perfectly calm!” 

Then the three—Mrs. Crowley, Beatrix, and the lawyer man— 





“went at once to a carriage which was waiting for them, and 


drove away, leaving Alianor Trevor and the maids and one of Mrs. 
Crowley’s men to pass the luggage through the customs and 
follow. 

It was a wet, chill day, with lowering skies and a fine driving 
rain—a November day come before its time. Beatrix sat back in 
the brougham and closed her eyes, and old Arabella noted that 
she was slowly growing paler and that her hands were again 
nervous and unquiet. The lawyer made a fine effort to manufacture 
cheerful conversation, but Mrs. Buchanan did not answer or seem 
to hear him at all, and presently old Arabella gave him a warning 
nod, and-he subsided with a final “ Quite so! Quite so!” 

It seemed to Mrs. Buchanan that they drove for hours—in 
fact it was not above twenty minutes or thereabouts—and after 
a time she sat up and leaned forward to look through the rain- 
splashed window. 

“We are going a very long distance!” she said, in a fretful 




















































































































































































tone. “ Where are we? I don’t recognize the neighborhood at all.” 
And just then they drew up to the curb, and a man who had been 
standing in a doorway came out and opened the carriage before 
the footman was down from his seat. 

The man said: 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? We was afraid you wouldn’t be coming 
till afternoon. Come right along in!” 

There was a little knot of men in the room which they en- 
tered, and the men all turned and stared curiously at the new- 
comers. One of them whispered something, nodding towards Beatrix 
Buchanan, and two or three of the others took off their hats. 

“We're all ready for you,’ said the man who had come out 
to the carriage. ‘“ Make a light in beyond there, Bill!” And one 
of the group said, “ It’s made already.” 

Then the man who seemed to be in authority looked towards 
Beatrix Buchanan. 

“Shall we—shall I go in with you?” asked old Arabella. Mrs. 
Buchanan shook her head dumbly. 

“ Better alone,” she said after a moment. It seemed to be diffi- 
cult for her to speak. She followed the man in charge, who had 
gone towards a door at the back of the room. 

“Right in this way, ma’am!” he said, and she followed him 
through what seemed to be a tiny antechamber, and thence, upon 
the opening of a door, into a further room whose-atmosphere smote 
her in the face with an almost palpable chill, for the temperature 
was below freezing. There seemed to be no windows, and the only 
light came from two flaring. gas-jets which dropped from the 
centre of the ceiling, on a simple and unornamented T.. Under 
them, stretched, upon a plain trestle, rather like an operating- 
table which she had once seen, something long and still lay cov- 
ered by a cloth. 7 

The man in 
charge tiptoed 
across to the 
thing under those 
flaring gaslights, 
and Mrs. Bu- 
chanan wondered 
dully why he 
walked so. She 
decided that it 
was out of re- 
spect for her 
rather than for 
the dead, since 
his calling must 
long since have 
robbed him of 
that. He turned 
baek the cloth 
from the face of 
the dead man 
and from the 
right arm, which 
lay out at a 
single angle from 
the side. 

“ Careful now!” 
he said, anxious- 
ly. “Don’t you 
be afraid. There 
isn’t nothing to 
be afraid of.” 
He half held out 
his hands as if he 
expected Mrs. 
Buchanan to fall 
in a faint. Prob- 
ably he had had 
unpleasant — e x- 
periences with 
women who came 
there to identify 
friend or rela- 
tion. 

But this wom- 
an showed no 
sign of fainting. 
She moved up be- 
side him, he said 
afterwards, with 
no evidence’ of 
fear or even of 
reluctance. And 
she looked down 
at the sorry thing 
which lay there. 
Sut the sight 
must, after all, 
have been too 
much for her, for 
as she looked she 
gave a sudden 
scream, not very 
loud, and put her 
hands up over her 
face. Then, after 
a’ moment, she 
asked him, whis- 
pering, if he 
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would leave her alone for a little. He wondered at that, but women 
often asked queer things of him, and so, without comment, he went 
out, first fetching a chair from the other end of the room and 
setting it near her. He said that as he closed the door behind him 
Mrs. Buchanan was just sinking back into this chair, and he said 
she still held her hands over her face. 

They left her alone with the dead man in that chill place for, 
it may have been, four or five minutes. Then Mrs. Crowley went 
to the door and knocked upon it. The elderly lawyer stood be- 
hind her. There was no answer, and so she knocked again and 
finally opened the door. Beatrix sat where the keeper had left 
her. Her arms had dropped to her sides and hung there, with 
the fingers nearly reaching the floor. Her cyes stared, unwinking, 
at the thing which lay so long and still under the yellow gaslight. 

When Mrs. Crowley called out to her from the doorway she rose 
very slowly. Once on her feet, she swayed as if she would fall, 
and put out a hand to save herself. But when the hand nearly 
touched the thing on the trestle she caught it swiftly back and gave 
a-ery under her breath. The other two came forward into the 
room, and Mrs. Buchanan looked towards the lawyer. She seemed 
not to. see old Arabella. 

“Tt is—Herbert Buchanan,” she said, in a dry voice. And 
she repeated it. ‘ It is Herbert—Buchanan.” 

Then she let them lead her out of the place and to the carriage 
which was waiting at the curb. . 

CHAPTER X 
BEFORE: PARADISE GATES COMETH PURGATORY 

It was about a week after this that young Faring, following his 
daily habit, turned into Gramercy Park and went up the steps 
of Arabella Crow- 
ley’s_ old-fash- 
ioned house 
which stood at 
the foot of Lex- 
ington Avenue. 
The footman at 
the door said 
that Mrs. Crow- 
ley was in the 
drawing-room. He 
did not say that 
Mrs. Buchanan 
was there also, 
and Faring won- 
dered why, for he 
knew that she 
must be expect- 
ing him at this 
hour. There were, 
however, so many 
simple and _per- 
fectly good 
reasons why she 
might not be be- 
low-stairs, or 
even in the house 
at just this mo- 
ment, that, as he 
found himself 
wondering, he 
gavea short 
laugh and shook 
his head at his 
eagerness. It was 
rather like a 
boy, he thought, 
and he was no 
longer a boy in 
any way, but he 
was not in the 
least ashamed of 
being  boyishly 
eager to see the 
woman he loved 
or boyishly dis- 
appointed if 
he was made to 
wait. The first 
sight of her after 
he had been away 
for twenty-four 
hours or even for 
a much shorter 
time always made 
his heart give a 
quick little leap 
and made it race 
for a few seconds. 
Also a sudden 
flush would come 
up over his 
cheeks and then 
die away. Pos- 
sibly all this was 
because he had 
never been what 
is ealled a 
“lady’s man,” 
and so had _ pre- 
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served a certain 
unusual shyness 
and a_ certain 
rare sensitiveness 
to that charm 
which a woman, 
and in particular 
the woman one 
loves, spreads 
always about her 
like a_ palpable 
vapor. More 
probably it was 
because the man’s 
whole fine, simple 
nature was s0 
charged with the 
great love he bore 
for Beatrix Bu- 
chanan that it 
was a_ sort of 
actual shock to 
come into her 
presence—a_ con- 
stantly repeated 
thrill which never 
grew less or 
turned common- 
place or showed 
signs of cheapen- 
ing itself to 
him. 

In the big 
square drawing- 
room where the 
blinds were 
drawn down to 
shut out the sun- 
shine Arabella 
Crowley laid 
down a book 
which she _ had 
been reading, and, 
without rising, 
held out her 
hand. 

“Ah, it’s you, 
Harry!” she said. 
“You'll hate and 
despise me, for 
I’m the bearer of 
evil tidings. Who 
was it used to 
kill bearers of 
evil tidings? I 
once had a pic- 
ture about it. 
The bearers were 
all lying about 
the floor in an 
untidy heap, and 
the person who 
had been so an- 
noyed by them 
was lying on an 
inartistie couch 
thing with a 
sword in his 
hand, waiting for 
more tidings. A 
most depressing picture, I assure you. What? The tidings? Oh, 
she’s gone! Beatrix has gone away.” 

Young Faring halted suddenly in the middle of the room. 

“ What do you—mean?” he said, in a still voice. 

“ Gone away!” repeated Arabella, crossly. And then, as he stood 
staring, she broke out in a half-angry laugh. 

“My good man,” she protestéd, “do not stand there with that 
stricken-to-the-heart expression! There’s nothing terrible in it. 
She’s gone away for a few months, for decency’s sake, I take it. 
You must remember that she’s a newly made widow. I expect 
she’s running away from you, if you should ask me. I expect 
you’ve been making love to her, and it’s really not decent. Oh, 
bother the man! Here!” cried old Arabella, in a tone of exaspera- 
tion. “Here! She’s left you a letter. You may read it now if 
you like. I must talk to Huggins. ‘There are people coming for 
dinner and I have not even seen the menu. Read your letter, lad! 
I shall be back in ten minutes.” She labored out of the room—a 
bit stiffly, for the autumn had brought on her rheumatism—but in 
the doorway she turned. 

“Tf you want my opinion of this last whim of Beatrix Bu- 
chanan’s,” she said, “TI think it is too absurd to be patient over. 
Why in Heaven’s name she could not have been contented to stay 
on here, through the winter, in peace and comfort with me, I can- 
not imagine. I’m very much out of temper with her. I told her 
so when she went this morning. Was she impressed? No! She 
laughed at me and kissed me on the tip of the nose. I wash my 
hands of her!” Old Arabella moved away, grumbling volubly to 
herself, and Faring tore open the envelope of his letter. 

“ Dearest,” said Beatrix Buchanan—that “ dearest” sprang at 
him from the white paper with the same little thrilling shock he 
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The man still bent over his letter 





was wont to 
take from . the 
first sight of her 
face after an ab- 
sence. “I’m run- 
ning away from 
you for a little 
while,” she said. 
“ 1’m always run- 
ning away from 
you. You will 
be thinking that 
it’s a habit I’ve 
got. It isn’t, 
though. This is 
why I am going 
—I cannot bear 
to stay where 
you are, to see 
you every day 
and — remain on 
the terms which 
are decent and 
necessary for us 
just now. It is 
too difficult for 
both of us, 
Harry. So I’m 
fleeing you _ be- 
tween two days. 
| had made up 
my mind about it 
before 1 saw you 
yesterday, but I 
said nothing be- 
cause I hadn't 
the courage. I’m 
a frightful cow- 
ard, you know. 
Truly I am. I 
was afraid that 
you would beg 
me to stay, and I 
knew that.if you 
did I should stay 
on. And it really 
won’t do. So I’m 
going away where 
you can’t find me. 
Even Aunt Ara- 
bella doesn’t 
know where I’m 
to be. Only my 
lawyer man 
knows and _ he 
won’t tell. So, 
Harry, do not try 
to find me. Wait 
a little time— 
only a few 
months. What 
are a few months 
out of a lifetime? 
This is the eighth 
of October. Six 
months from to- 
day it will be the 
eighth of April. 
On that day I 
shall let you 
know where I am, and then—then, if you want to, you may 
come to me. You see I’m still giving you your freedom. I 
say, ‘you may come if you want to,’ not just ‘come’! Ah, that’s 
very silly of me!—a silly, pretending, make-belief. For I know 
you don’t want your freedom any more than I want mine. I know 
that you wil! be counting the days just as I shall count them, 
and that you'll be very bitter at them because they go so slow- 
ly. We needn’t pretend to each other, need we, Harry? We've 
already said too much for that. We know each other’s hearts too 
well—do we? Do we, though? Ah, well, as well as is good for us, 
I expect. 

“That’s all I need say, I suppose. In April I shall write to 
you and you will come. Till then it’s waiting. Oh, Harry, the 
waiting will be long for me as well as for you. You must be- 
lieve that. 

“Go and see Alianor Trevor sometimes. The poor child is not 
very happy, and she will be glad to have you to cheer her up. 
She says she is not going out at all this winter. I could never tell 
you what a comfort she was to me at the Lodge and abroad. 

“Good-by, Harry! Don’t call me names for all this—like Aunt 
Arabella, the blessed old termagant! Truly it’s the only thing 
to do. BEATRIX.” 


Drawn by Will Grefe 


Mrs. Crowley, after what she considered a discreet interval, re- 
turned to the drawing-room. But the man still bent over, his 
letter. 

“You’ve had time to read that twice over,” she said, bel- 
ligerently. 

“T have read it twice,” said young Faring. “I’m reading it 

(Continued on page 241.) 
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DEFECTS IN THE 


By HENRY A. CASTLE 


Former Auditor for the Post-office Department 


The long experience of the author as Auditor of the Post- 
office Department at Washington qualifies him to speak 
with authority and from intimate knowledge of the defects 
in the equipment and management of the greatest business 
organization under Federal control. On this topic Mr. Castle 
has written five articles, of which this is the fourth; the 
last will appear in the next issue of the ‘*‘ Weekly” 


SYSTEM 








HE functions of an auditor’s office are unknown to the 
public at large, and are but dimly understood by students 
of political science. Yet these functions and the accounting 
system which they represent are interesting subjects of 
contemplation to al] who stand for good citizenship, official 
integrity, and the permanence of republican institutions. 

The American accounting system is the right arm of the law- 
making power, established for the avowed purpose of insuring 
faithful obedience to law in making disbursements of public funds. 
Corrupt and decaying nationalities have no such system; Turkey 
and China, Russia and Spain, know it not; its existence and 
vigorous operation are the criterion of the civilization of a people. 

There are six auditors who are nominally attached to the United 
States Treasury Department, each of whom is charged with the 
duty of auditing the accounts of one or more of the great depart- 
ments of the government. The auditor for the-Post-office Depart- 
ment is subject to special enactments, and his bureau, in number 
of employees and magnitude of work performed, is larger than 
the other tive combined. ‘There are now seven hundred empleyees 
in that bureau. The appellate tribunal of the accounting system 
is the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury. When an auditor 
passes judicially upon a case or a question, appeal may be taken 
from his decision within one year to the Comptroller, whose decision 
is conclusive as to the government. 

Although the office of auditor for the Post-office Department was 
created in 1836, on the urgent recommendation of President 
Andrew Jackson, and in consequence of serious scandals which had 
then recently been brought to light, correct theories of accounting 
have not yet been applied to all branches of the service. This is 
due partly to its rapidly multiplying ramifications, keeping pace 
with the progress of invention and discovery in the industrial 
world, but principally to the fact that at no time has a sufficient 
clerical force been available to cope with the immense labor in- 
volved. There are many crudities and imperfections still exist- 
ing in this vital function, which are a constant source of uneasi- 
ness to those responsible for its accurate operation. 

In theory the functions of the office are quasi-judicial, but in 
practice the duties of the auditor are almost wholly executive, 
since more than 450 of the 700 employees exercise the powers 
nominally vested in the head of the bureau. An average of 2000 
accounts, representing $4,000,000, are settled every working-day, 
which are never brought to the auditor’s personal notice. 

Theoretically, the position is held to be independent of the 
Post-oflice Department, but in fact, as the law has been concisely 
interpreted, “ the auditor is the officer of both the Treasury and the 
Post-oflice Department, having privity of official relation with 
both.” 

Ostensibly the auditor for the Post-office Department has more 
power than any of the other auditers, since the Comptroller of 
the Treasury only reviews his settlements in rare and exceptional 
cases. But in reality, as to certain vital points of effective ac- 
counting, he is shorn of important prerogatives through the pro- 
vision of law which permits the Postmaster-General, contrary to 
the practice in all the other ¢spartments, to prescribe “ the form 
of keeping and rendering all the accounts ” relating to this service. 

Presumptively there is a “double audit” of all governmental 
receipts and disbursements; but, literally, under existing law and 
conditions, ninety per cent. of the postal transactions can have 
no examination whatever in the Post-office Department. The ac- 
counts come direct from the postmasters to the auditor’s office, 
where, except for the fragmentary reviews recently introduced, they 
are never reexamined. Less than $150,000,000 of the $1,200,000,- 
000 annual transactions can have the shadow of a “* double audit.” 

As to matters which receive a preliminary administrative | 
examination, it is a fundamental axiom of correet accounting that 
“the auditor is entitled to all the information possessed by the 
department when the account was approved,” but as to claims for 
railway mail-transportation, aggregating about $40,000,000 a year, 
the auditor must rely on the bald statement of the departmental 
authorities that the amounts certified are due and payable; no 
evidence is furnished. 

A partnership or corporation always endeavors to keep its ac- 
counts in such a manner that the profits or losses on each branch 
of its business may be readily ascertained. After the facts are 
known good policy dictates that an effort be made to change losses 
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into profits. Unfortunately in many branches of the postal service 
heavy losses occur, but there is in the present accounting system 
no method of ascertaining exactly what those losses are. In other 
words, the different features are so interwoven that the profitable 
ones are made to carry the unprofitable, with little or no attempt 
to apply a remedy. 

The entire volume of the public business of the country trans- 
mitted through the mail, including documents, correspondence, 
even heavy cases of freight, such as postal cards, postal supplies, 
typewriters, cancelling-machines, printing-presses, ete., is carried 
without any compensation, and at an absolute loss, amounting, 
as experts declare, to $15,000,000 a year. No accounts are kept. 

Weekly newspapers, mailed free in the counties where published, 
constitute another heavy item of total loss. Other newspapers and 
periodicals, and many wholly undeserving kinds of second-class 
matter, are carried for only a fractional part of the cost of trans- 
mission. Transportation alone costs six cents a pound, while the 
postage rate is one cent. Second-class matter constitutes sixty- 
five per cent. of the total weight of mails transported, while yield- 
ing only five per cent. of the revenues. The legitimate part of this 
loss is cheerfully borne by the public, in view of the educational 
benefits derived from the circulation of the public prints. But this 
does not excuse the failure properly to compute and tabulate it. 

The money-order system is conducted at a loss of at least two 
million dollars a year. 

The registry system would show a great loss if all proper charges 
against it could be duly debited. 

Rural free-delivery causes a net loss of more than fifteen millions 
annually. 

It is probably fair to assume that the rates of postage on third 
and fourth class matter (books, ete., at one cent for two ounces, 
and “ merchandise” at one cent per ounce), as a whole, cover the 
actual cost of transmission and delivery, including their share of 
general expense of administration. 

This throws the burden of seeking to make a profit upon letter 
postage alone. In other words, the writers of letters are taxed for 
the benefit of the patrons of the losing ventures in the existing 
system. The two-cent stamp runs the whole machine. 

It is a lamentable defect in our method of accounting that no 
attempt has ever been made even to approximate a proper distribu- 
tion of expense among the different branches. There is nothing to 
correspond with the system by which a railway company, for ex- 
ample, not only ascertains the profitable and unprofitable features 
of its traffic, but even determines the relative earning capacity of 
its various types of locomotives and freight-cars. 

And there are wide gaps in the antiquated methods of book- 
keeping still adhered to, through which embezzlement and defalca- 
tion are directly invited to enter and help themselves. 

No account has ever been kept with the Post-office Department 
of the stamps and stamped paper furnished by the bureau of 
engraving and printing, or by outside contractors. This account 
should have been opened in the auditor’s office when postage-stamps 
were first introduced sixty years ago, and continuously kept until 
this time. It would be the fundamental corrective check upon 
substantially the whole revenues of the Post-office Department, 
amounting yearly to $140,000,000. That no such account has ever 
been opened or kept is an astonishing revelation of defective 
methods, all the more glaring because similar accounts have always 
been rigidly kept by the auditor for the Treasury Department with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue whenever revenue-stamps 
have been required by law. The Post-office Department does not 
furnish its auditor with the requisite data, and if that were sup- 
plied, the clerical force of the auditor’s office, limited by a 
niggardly Congressional policy, could not handle it. The first 
the auditor ever hears of the stamps, ete., is his notice to debit 
them to a postmaster. How many have vanished en route no one 
can estimate. 

The compensation to fourth-class postmasters is fixed by law at 
a certain percentage (varying inversely with the business done) 
of the supposed “ cancellations” of their respective offices. By 


-“ cancellations ” is meant the money value of the postage-stamps 


on outgoing mails during a quarter. The postmaster reports his 

“cancellations,” and the auditor’s bureau credits him with his 

compensation accordingly. His report may or may not be true; 
(Continued on page 243.) 
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Where Information Came High 


ANDREW JACKSON S , appointed Sur- 
veyor General of Montana Territory by 
President Grant, arrived in Helena, the capi- 
tal, early in the seventies. His military 
record and his genial manner made him a 
great favorite with everybody. Towards the 
end of his term, feeling in duty bound to 
make a special effort to show his apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality he had enjoyed, he 
decided to give a banquet to his Helena 
friends. He completed his programme for the 
function, but the providing of the right sort 
of liquid refreshment worried him some- 
what. Finally, deciding upon champagne 
frappé as the proper thing, but in doubt 
how to prepare it, he remembered an old 
war comrade, Colonel C , who had al- 
ways shown himself an expert in supplying 
good cheer at headquarters on festive oc- 
casions. Knowing the latter’s address, he 
wired him as follows: 








HELENA, Montana, 187-. 
Colonel C r Street, New York. 
Wire me your receipt for making cham- 
pagne frappé?’ Answer paid. 
(Sig.) A. 








J. S—. 
In due time came the reply: 


New York, 187-. 
General A. J. S——, Helena, Montana. 
Freeze it, you d——d fool. 
(Sig.) C——. 


Telegraph tolls were rather high in Mon- 
tana in those days, and the information cost 
just $5 50. 





Our $300,000,000 Trade with 
Germany 


~ TRADE between the United States and Ger- 
many in the fiscal year 1905 aggregated over 
$300.000,000. The imports from Germany 
were $118,000,000 in value, and exceeded im- 
ports from that country in any earlier year. 
The exports to Germany were $194,000,000 
in value, and exceeded our exports to that 
country in any earlier year except 1904, in 
which the total was a little over $214,000,000, 
this decrease in 1905, compared with 1904, 
having occurred in raw cotton, and being 
due altogether to a fall in price, since the 
quantity in 1905 was greater than in 1904. 
Comparing conditions in 1905 with those of 
a decade earlier, it may be said that our im- 
ports from Germany have grown from $81,- 
000,000 in 1895 to $118,000,000 in 1905, 
while our exports to that country have grown 
from $92,000,000 in 1895 to $194,000,000 in 
1905. Thus our imports from Germany in- 
creased $37,000,000 in the period from 1895 
to 1905, and our exports to that country in- 
creased $102,000,000 in the same time. 
Germany stands second in the order of 
magnitude of our trade with foreign coun- 
tries, both as to imports and exports. Fig- 
ures just compiled by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor through its Bureau 
of Statistics show that the largest imports 
into the United States during the fiscal 
year 1905 were: From the United Kingdom, 
$176,000,000; from Germany, $118,000,000; 
from Brazil, $100,000,000; from France, 
$90,000,000; from Cuba, $86,000,000, and 
from Canada, $62,000,000. Our largest ex- 
ports in the fiscal year 1905 were: To the 
United Kingdom, $523,000,000; to Germany, 
$194,000,000; to Canada, $141,000,000; to 
France, $76,000,000; to Netherlands, $73,- 
000,000; to China, $53,000,000; to Japan, 
$52,000,000, and to Mexico, $46,000,000. 





Lost 


A Senator of the United States from the 
West, who first came into prominence as a 
lawyer in California, tells a story of the 
days when he was struggling for recogni- 
tion at i>e bar. 

“My first case,” says he, “was one in- 
volving a complicated gestion of inherit- 
ance, and it was tried before. the most noted 
jurist in California. 

“ Notwithstanding the complex wuestions 
of law involved, I determined to gev at the 
bottom of things if it took a year to ¢ -so. 
I consulted every authority I could get my 
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hands on, and, as the result of my industry, 
I turned out a brief that seemed to me an 
unanswerable one. It certainly was a com- 
prehensive one—a point which gave me con- 
siderable uneasiness, for I feared it might 
prove too abstrtise for the court. 

“When my turn came I arose and boldly 
plunged into my argument, which covered 
two or three hundred printed pages. To 
my delight, the judge seemed really inter- 
ested at first. But this joy was to be 
short-lived. In a while I was conscious that 
the attention of the court was not so in- 
tense. An hour or two later I observed 
signs of positive inattention, and this, too, 
in the midst of the most intricate part of 
my plea. Just as I had expected! The 
court was unable to perceive the fine points 
of my argument. 

“ At this juncture I hesitated and said: 
‘I beg pardon, your Honor, but do you fol- 
low me?’ 

“*So far I have followed you,’ responded 
his Honor, ‘ but I’ll be frank enough to say 
that if I could find my way back, I’d gladly 
quit right here.’ ” 





A Little Knowledge 


A RECENT school examination in England 
elicited the following definitions: 

“ Noah’s wife,” wrote one boy, “ was called 
Joan of Are.” “ Water,” wrote another, “ is 
composed of two gases, oxygen and cambri- 
gen.” “Tava,” replied a third youth, “ is 
what the barber puts on your, face.” “A 
blizzard,” insisted another child, “is the 
inside of a fowl.” 
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Apvice To MotHEers.— Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea —|Adv.] 








“THE ORIGINAL 
Borpen’s EAGLE Branp Conpensep MILK and the Civil War 
Veteran are old friends.” The Eagle Brand is still the standard. 
Yr > -. by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown brands.— 
v. 


“SHE SITS FOREVER IN THE SUN.” 

THERE was sunshine part of each of three hundred and fifty- 
seven (357) days last year at Colorado Springs. The New York 
Central Lines ticket you via Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis to 
Colorado, Utah, California, and the Facific Coast. —[Adv.] 





Piso’s Cure is an effectual remedy for Cold on the Lungs. 
Sold by all druggists. 25c.—[{Adv.] 


THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—/{Adv.] 








Ust BROWN’S Camphorated ee DENTIFRICE 


for the TEETH. 29 cents a jar.—[Adv 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap,” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pttre soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 


mean more 













































Uniform Quality ip 
aa 
Magnity 


‘““The Perfect Havana.” 
The 1905 sales of this 
clear Havana Segar were 
double those of 1904—that's 
how good La Magnita is. 
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W; Main Office and Humidors 
—/dorfAstorial® 
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At Factory Prices™ 


On Approval—to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory 

for this 
Only $25.00 beautiful 
Buffet. Would cost at retail $42.00, 


Choice Quarter-sawed Golden Oak; 
piano polish; hand-cut carvings; 


French bevel mirror, 40x 12 inches; 
roll-drawer fronts, cross-banded; 
ove drawer plush-lined; brass 


trimmings; ball-bearing casters, 
46 inches wide, 60 inches high. 





Choice, high-grade 
$24.50 Dresser, nite: Gee 
t eeoeteatey int Oak, Genuine Ma. 

ogany, Bird's-eye Maple; piano 
polish; French bevel mirror, 30 x 24 
inches; French legs, claw feet; roll- 
front upper drawers; entire front 
beautifully cross-banded; drawers fins 
ished inside, Bird's-eye Maple bot, 
tom; solid brass trimmings and cas, 
ters; solid ends. Top, 44 x 23 inches, 





buys this polish- 
$18.75 ed’ Golden Oak 
48-inch Desk. Quarter-sawed 
front; built-up writing bed, 
tablets and panels; large cen- 
ter drawer with Yale lock; 
right-hand lower drawer par- 


titioned for books. Pigeon- 
hole boxes, 84c. each extra. 

WE PAY FREIGHT 
east of Omaha and north of 
Tennessee — points beyond 
equalized. 

CATALOGUE A, Library and 
Office—CATALOGUE B, Din- 
ing Room—CATALOGUE (, Bed Room Furniture—sent FREE, if 
you address 41 N. Jonia Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG, CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days 
No A cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 
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A GREAT CONDUCTOR 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


HE present American visit in its entirety, for it is both witty and 
of Mr. Felix Weingartner, acute. But it misapprehends, never- 
whom it is no exaggeration theless, whose 
to call one of the greatest position “There are 
of living conductors, has American composers,” Mr. Hale, 
contributed in large measure to the “who are sure that there is a sworn 
brilliancy of the -current season of conspiracy to crush them. Mr. Zenas 























music,—which even without his pres- T. Field cannot understand why Mr. 
ence would have been memorable. Gericke his tone 
Mr. Weingartner has been heard with poem, Ferry,’ 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. Bela Graves knows that there 
whose leadership Mr. Walter Dam- are sinister and malignant influences 
rosch temporarily relinquished. To against Walter 
Mr. Weingartner’s performance of Damrosch would look favorably on his 


Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique a briet reference was made in this 
He followed his remarkable achievement 
in the reading of that much-discussed score by noteworthy perform- 
ances, at the concerts of February 4 and 6, of Wagner’s “* Faust ” 
overture, his “ Siegfried Idyll,” and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Mr. Weingartner’s distinguishing qualities as a conductor are too 


place a few weeks ago. 


great orchestral fantasia, 


tion.” 


‘The Springfield Arsenal.’” He does 
not believe, he says further, “in coddling a composer who has not 
learned the technique of his art, and is without fancy or imagina- 
We have yet to encounter any one who would be disposed 
to disagree with Mr. Hale on this point. He is taking the un- 
necessary trouble of demolishing xn imaginary opposition. It 


familiar to need elaborate description. His most conspicuous ex- seems needful to insist that, for those who espouse such an en- 


cellences were displayed at last week’s concerts in his reading of 
that impressive picture of the brooding and despairful seer whose 
moods are voiced with so “ Tristan ’’-like an eloquence—an eloquence 
that anticipated that of the greater work by almost a score of 
vears. Mr. Weingartner, it was quite evident, loves and_pro- 
foundly understands this music. He gave a superb performance of 
it; it may be doubted if even Mr. Seidl’s reading of it, could we 


can origin. 


deavor as that undertaken by the New Music Society of America, 
considerations of mere patriotism are quite beside the point. No 
one with any sense of the artistic verities would make propaganda 
for music whose only claim to serious attention were its Ameri- 
What is contended is that there exist a considerable 
number of orchestral works by American composers which do not 
receive the attention to which their artistic quality entitles them. 


hear it to-day, would seem more completely revealing. In the There can be little question that a sincere endeavor to bring 
“ Siegfried Idyll” Mr. Weingartner was less satisfying. Though these works into wider public notice will hasten the day when 


he realized much of the beauty of that exquisite score, he did not 
quite succeed in making manifest the lovely serenity of spirit 


which lives in its earlier portions: 
here his pace was hurried and 
inconsiderate. No one is likely 
to dispute Mr. Krehbiel’s as- 
sertion that the “Idyll” “is not 
a composition of solemn import ”; 
and assuredly there should be 
“lightness and cheerfulness” in 
its exposition; but may there not 
also be the note of meditation and 
of tenderness? Mr. Weingartner’s 
interpretation somewhat disturbs 
one’s conviction that the “ Idyll” 
is one of the most poetic of mod- 
ern scores. His performance of 
the C minor Symphony was such as 
to make that painfully hackneyed 
work almost electrifying. It was 
a reading of insurpassable vitality 
and fire—one does not readily, in- 
deed, recall a more powerful one; 
it seems a pity, though, that Mr. 
Weingartner chooses to minimize 
the tragic significance of the ex- 
ordium by ignoring the tradition 
which recommends its broadened 
delivery. 

One needs no excuse for com- 
menting upon Mr. Weingartner’s 
manner of interpreting  thrice- 
familiar works; for he is a com- 
manding figure in the musical 
art of our day, and his perform- 
ances are as important as they 
are stimulating and significant. 


The plea made in this place a 
few weeks ago for a wider recog- 
nition of music by American com- 
posers, together with the announce- 
ment of the recently formed New 
Music Society of America, has 
‘alled forth from Mr. Philip Hale, 
the distinguished Boston music 
critic, a protest that has _ been 
widely read. It would be a pleas- 
ure to quote Mr. Hale’s argument 
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a score signed by an American will receive the same consideration 
that is accorded to music of European origin. 


No observer who stops to 
discriminate would deny that, 
as Mr. Arthur Farwell has recent- 
ly observed, most of the mass of 
American inusic in the smaller 
forms is at best adapted only to 
purposes of ornamentation upon 
some yet unbuilt structure of the 
solider substance of human thought 
and feeling; and much in the 
larger forms, as well, is but. “a 
futile expression of the faculties 
of those who have trained them- 
selves in the American school of 
hurry. 

* But it is not so with all, either 
in the small or in the large 
forms. The appalling array of 
clever but insignificant Ameri- 
can composition will doubtless re- 
main with us always, through the 
effect of its considerable technical 
facility. ‘But when the _half- 
gods go, the gods arrive.’ With 
the first voice that possesses suf- 
ficient beauty or power to reach 
us, discrimination begins. And 
such voices come, even in American 
music. It is vitally necessary to 
weed out much,—not from the 
country, which would be impos- 
sible, but from the sphere of our 
own appreciation,—if we would fit 
ourselves to perceive and to com- 
pel the recognition of that limited 
but increasing body of American 
music which voices some enduring 
reality of the human spirit.” It is 
for this reason that any sincere 
and unprejudiced endeavor to dis- 
cover and make known the ~..tent 
and quality of our national musical 
art can scarzeiy fail to promote 
this ultimate ideal. That it will 
reveal not a little that may justly 
lay claim to both beauty and dis- 
tinction is the belief of manv, 
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Buchanan’s Wife 


(Continued on page 237.) 


again.” The old woman gave a short laugh 
of mingled tenderness and scorn. 

* Of such inestimable value is a scrap of 
white paper scrawled with ink!” said she. 

* Beatrix,” said the man, without emo- 
tion, “ refers to you as termagant—a ‘ blessed 
old termagant.’ ” 

“Ha!” said Mrs. Crowley, fiercely. “ Does 
she, though!” she said. 

“ She does,” said Mr. Faring. “ Of course,” 
he admitted, handsomely, “she may be 
wrong.” 

* She is,” said the old woman, as one who 
knows. 

* Les absents,” quoted Mr. Faring, “ ont 
toujours tort.” 

‘Is that your own?” she demanded. 

“* Well, not altogether,” he smiled. “ Still 
it doesn’t matter. It’s just as untrue as if 
I had made it. So Beatrix has fled again? 
Aunt Arabella, will you be a bridesmaid for 
us on the ninth of next April?” 

“T will!” said old Arabella, delightedly. 
“T have not been a bridesmaid for nearly 
forty years. I wore hoop-skirts on the last 
oceasion. I will get them out to lend dis- 
tinction to your wedding. No one who sees 
me in hoop-skirts on the ninth of next April 
will ever forget the occasion.’ 

"No," said young Faring, with profound 
conviction. “No, ‘it would be impossible. 
Never will there have been such a wedding.” 
He rose and made his adieux. 

“ Good-by, Aunt Arabella,” he said. “TI 
am going to make my own small prepara- 
tions. I cannot perhaps rival you in the 
hoop-skirts, but I shall try to do my little 
best with what I have. Never will there 
have been such a wedding, I promise you!” 

Outside, in the street, he hailed a cab and 
had himself driven to his chambers in Forty- 
fourth Street. It was an hour in which he 
might have found men whom he knew and 
liked at either of the two clubs to which he 
belonged, but he felt a strong desire to be 
quite alone. There were things to be thought 
out and decided. 

In his rooms he filled and lighted a pipe, 
and sat down with Beatrix Buchanan’s letter 
on his knees, and he read the letter through 
for the fourth time. Then he began to count 
days, going over, before each month, the 
little doggerel lines about “ Thirty days hath 
September,” ete., for he could never. remem- 
ber without it which months had thirty and 
which thirty-one. Half-way through he 
stopped to laugh, for it came into his mind 
that Beatrix, in her letter, had said he would 
do just this—count the coming days. 

He found a small calendar which had never 
been disturbed since its purchase. It had a 
leaf for each day in the year, with a sort 
of text under the number on each leaf—an 
improving moral sentiment. He tore off the 
leaves from January the first to October the 
eighth, and hung the thing on the wall just 
above his writing-table. The leaves that re- 
mained—from the current day to the end 
of December—seemed to him to make a dis- 
hearteningly thick packet, and he reflected 
that they counted but half of his dreary 
waste of probation. 

“Tt’s long, Betty!” said he, staring under 
his brows at the little calendar on the wall. 
* Sixty minutes in each hour! Twenty-four 
hours in each day! Thirty days or thirty- 
one in each month! It’s long, Betty! 
Long!” 

To be Continued. 





Query 


REPRESENTATIVE John Sharp Williams 
tells of the difficulties encountered by a 
darky preacher in Mississippi in endeavor- 
ing to “snatch a brand from the burning” 
in the shape of one Mose Baker, who stead- 
fastly refused to attend divine service. 

The preacher’s arguments were met by a 
discouraging silence on. the part of Mose. 
Finally the latter condescended to speak to 
the extent of asking a question. “ Wot are 
we all heah for?” he growled, morosely. 

“We is heah to help odders, Moses,” re- 
sponded the old clergyman, a kindly smile 
illuminating his dusky features. 

“Ef dat’s so,” added Moses, with a mali- 
ciously triumphant grin, “ wot is de odders 
heah for ?” 
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Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
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meals, af fords relief and aids digestion. 
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Too much Roosevelt.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 


“Wade in, Theodore, I’m with ye!”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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A Country Post-office according to a recent Disclosure. 
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Defects in the Postal, System 
(Continued from page 238.) 


the temptation to pad the returns is con- 
stant; innumerable frauds in this line have 


been detected; it is believed that immense * 


losses occur, which are never discovered. 
Under the existing system, which only legis- 
lation by Congress can change, there is no 
remedy. 

The amount received by postmasters in 
payment of postage for second-class matter 
is collected in cash, and there is no sufficient 
check on their reports of these receipts. In 
other words, this large item of revenue is 
never “audited.” Six million dollars a 
year is accounted for; how much is unac- 
counted for—who knows? 

The settlement of claims of railroad com- 
panies for transporting the mails involves 
the payment of more than forty million 
dollars annually. The only evidence upon 


which the account is settled is a certificate , 


from the Post-office Department that the 
service has been performed during the pre- 
ceding quarter. There is no way for the 
Auditor’s office to ascertain independently, 
as contemplated by law, whether the com- 
putations have been correctly made—or, in 
fact, whether any mail has been carried by 
the roads during the quarter. This practice 
has been severely condemned by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, and the matter has 
been frequently called to the attention of 
Congress by the auditors. 

One glaring abuse which has been cor- 
rected may be mentioned as a sample of de- 
fective methods such as are liable to crop 
out in any direction under present condi- 
tions. For a period of more than four years 
the accounts of postmasters issuing money- 
orders were settled by checking their entries 
not against the order, but against a stub 
or coupon detached therefrom which was 
supposed correctly to state the amount. 
Accounts aggregating, probably, $600,000,- 
000 were passed upon by this free-and-easy 
process. It was like settling a customer’s 
account at bank on his own list of checks 
issued, verified only by the stub of his check- 
book and without scrutiny of the checks 
themselves. - Orders could be and _ were 
issued for $100, entered on the coupon as $1, 
and the difference pocketed by the issuing 
postmaster without risk of detection. This 
device was authorized by Congress and 
adopted for the purpose of saving time in 
the Auditor’s office, in utter defiance of the 
plainest dictates of business prudence. It 
was the pleasant privilege of the writer to 
abolish this amazing procedure. Thousands 
of frauds and errors were disclosed in re- 
viewing the work for only six months of 
the four years it had been in operation. 
How many more thousand mistakes and 
embezzlements lay concealed in the un- 
touched accounts will never be determined. 

But even with this blunder corrected, the 
money-order audit is full of blow-holes. It 
is the largest annual cash account of the 
government, aggregating over $800,000,000 of 
orders issued and paid, requiring nearly 
60,000,000 money vouchers to be handled 
every year, each to be checked by the state- 
ments of both issuing and paying office. 
Hundreds of thousands of long columns of 
figures must be footed up to verify the post- 
masters’ additions. Some idea of the magni- 
tude of the work may be gained from the 
fact that the postmasters’ statement-sheets, 
which are filed in loose leaf binders and 
kept seven years, fill, in twelve months, eight 
thousand volumes, each of which is larger 
than the largest counting-house ledger, and 
weighs twenty pounds. The money-orders, 
similar in size to bank-notes, fill three 
freight-cars every year. 

Between three hundred and four hundred 
clerks are employed on this important work. 
It involves care, industry, and much genuine 
drudgery. Many clerks are conscientious; 
others are indifferent and shirking—they 
“check ” the vouchers mechanically, and 
they do not add the long columns of figures 
at all. Yet strict care in these particulars 
is essential to prevent dishonest postmasters 
from defrauding the government in large 
amounts. 

All this work should be reviewed: the 
millions of dollars involved justifies it and 
the temptations to carelessness demand it. 
In fact, the law requires it, But until about 
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UR factory buildings and equipment, materials and processes, are unapproached in 

the entire American automobile industry, and in many essentials Columbia Gasolene 

Cars for 1906 are a full year in advance of all others. This is not mere assertion. Make 
the comparison yourself. In no other cars will you find crankshafts machined cold from a 
solid block of metal and chrome-nickel steel transmission shafts, jack-shafts, gears, etc., nor 
the 1-beam front axle forged in one continuous piece. In no others will you find the same 
perfection of body designs, beauty of color schemes and painstaking details of finish. Mark 
XLVII, four cylinders, 40-45 h.p., double chain drive, price, $4500 to $5500, accord- 
ing to’ body, is the accepted ideal of the American high-powered car. Mark XLVI, four 
cylinders, 28 h.p., shaft-drive, price $3000, is unequalled among medium-powered four- 
cylinder cars. Mark XLIV-2, two opposed cylinders, 18 h.p. shaft drive, price $1750, 
we offer as the highest grade two-cylinder car in the market. 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia Electric 
Commercial Vehicles will be mailed on request; also, special illustrated booklets: “‘ Columbia Chrome-nickel 
Steel,” “ Fashioning a Crankshaft,” “Consistent Differences in Columbia Cars,” “ T-ansmission, Etc.” 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope Street. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad Street. | Washington: Washington 
E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street and Ohio Ave. 
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1900 no part of it was reviewed, and since 
then less than ten per cent. of it has been 
so treated. Official reports have shown the 
abuse, but Congress refuses the large ad- 
ditional clerical force required. 

Serious inconveniences and possible detri- 
ment to the service—even a deadlock in the 
operation of some of its most necessary 
functions—may arise at any time through 
controversies between the Post-office De- 
partment and the Auditor’s bureau, inspired, 
as some such controversies have been in the 
past, by personal animosities. While human 
nature retains its present infirmities, this 
is a menacing peril. The law which provided 
for the establishment and operation of the 
Auditor’s office, professing and doubtless in- 
tending to provide for its independence, did 
not contemplate that its functions should be 
exercised in a spirit of antagonism. While 
obedience to law must be exacted and ex- 
penditures limited to the amounts granted, 
every effort should be made for a harmo- 
nious adjustment of relations between the 
bureau and the department. Happily this 
spirit has in recent years prevailed, and 
the public service has received no detri- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the danger of collusion 
is ever present, but in the nature of things 
scarcely so imminent. If the two offices 
could be more widely separated, this ex- 
posure to collusion would be almost elimina- 
ted. There is an esprit de corps in different 
departments, and even in different divisions 
in the same department, which throws the 
officials and employes thereof apart instead 
of bringing them together. Old clerks take 
a grim but boyish delight in “ turning 
down” the rival: institution. Corrupt pe- 
cuniary inducements may sometimes lead to 
unwarrantable collusion between  subordi- 
nates of the administrative and accounting 
branches, but authentic cases thereof would 
be difficult to find. The hand of the bribe- 
giver seldom reaches into these secluded pre- 
cincts. 

Although the danger of collusion has been 
exaggerated, the fact that the Auditor’s 
bureau and the Post-office Department have 
always been tenants of the same building, 
and perform their work in close proximity, 
has led to practices which are contrary to 
sound principles of correct accounting. 
There has been too much intercommunication 
between the employes of the two depart- 
ments who have corresponding or interlock- 
ing duties connected with the adjustment of 
postal accounts. This practice is reprehensi- 
ble and dangerous, leading to division of 
responsibility and other manifest complica- 
tions, but is very hard to eradicate. 

It will be apparent on reflection that most 
postal defects are revealed in the Auditor’s 
office, That bureau in its settlement of ac- 
counts detects frauds and defalcations, with 
ihe attendant official prerogative of report- 
ing criminals for prosecution, and attempt- 
ing to collect shortages from delinquents or 
their bondsmen. It passes upon fraudulent 
and fictitious claims, of which only the closest 
scrutiny prevents allowance and payment in 
many cases. It handles all the multitudinous 
money-order vouchers which have given op- 
portunity for error, forgery, and fraud in 
their issue or payment, besides constantly 
scrutinizing as best it can, with the means 
allowed, the money-order “reserve” state- 
ments of thousands of postmasters with their 
standing temptation to embezzlement. It is 
vividly impressed with the difficulty of en- 
forcing the government’s just demands 
against defaulting postmasters, failing con- 
tractors, and other wrong-doers, through the 
leniency of judges and juries and wide 
loopholes of the law. Above all, it is con- 
scious of numerous defects in its own meth- 
ods, many of which are apparently impossi- 
ble of adequate correction. 

Earnest efforts to ‘cure these defects are 
constantly made by the officials and em- 
jloyes of the office. But the obstacles are 
innumerable. Congress closes its eyes to all 
representations of the danger involved, and 
grudgingly appropriates barely — sufficient 
clerical force to keep the work approximate- 
ly current on its present basis, leaving no 
margin for taking up additional work which 
has long been neglected. And nearly every 
year adds some new feature to the vast pos- 
tal system, bringing in fresh complications. 
defects, and perplexities, with no sufficient 
means to handle them. 
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Men of To-day 


(Continued from page 234.) 


and Russian interests were gradually domi- 
nating Persia, and the English were slowly 
losing ground, until it seemed that Persia 
was almost a Russian province, another 
Bokhara or Khiva. In those days General 
Kuropatkin was Governor of Transcaspia, 
and represented the advance-guard of Rus- 
sian power. He was again and again ap- 
proached by Russian military enthusiasts, 
high in the councils of the Czar, as to the 
possibility of invading India, then a favorite 
dream of Russian ambition. General Kuro- 
patkin wisely said that it might be possible 
to get a Russian army into India, but that 
would be the last ever heard of it. The 
hills of Afghanistan would cut off all possi- 
bility of return. In 1895, a year after Sir 
Mortimer Durand’s appointment at Teheran, 
General Kuropatkin came thither as special 
envoy to the Shah. A visitor to Teheran tells 
how the British ambassador came very near 
to achieving a victory over the Russian army 
in the person of its now unhappily famous 
chief. Games were in progress, among others 
the famous cavalry sport of tent-pegging, 
where the rider tries to transfix a tent-peg 
with his lance. Sir Mortimer was in the 
saddle, and was bearing down on the tent- 
peg, lance in hand, when General Kuropat- 
kin, who had just arrived, suddenly stepped 
forward. Sir Mortimer missed the Russian 
general by hardly more than a hair’s breadth, 
and his heart must have stood still until he 
saw that the escape was complete. No 
greater story has come out of the East than 
that would have been, had the British min- 
ister stuck his lance through the Russian 
general just at the time when international 
rivalry was at its highest, and when the 
English were visibly losing ground. It was 
a narrow shave, but here a miss was as good 
as a mile. 

The rest of the story belongs to recent 
history. Sir Mortimer was appointed am- 
bassador to Spain in October, 1900, and three 
years later, when the untimely death of Sir 
Michael Herbert followed that of Lord 
Pauncefote, he was transferred to Washing- 
ton. We may see in this the fruit of that 
mutual knowledge and appreciation which 
sprang up between Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
Mortimer, in former years, among the 
cedars and rhododendrons of the Simla hills. 
Both Sir Mortimer’s brothers have won dis- 
tinction. On his elder brother, Sir Edward, 
a baronetcy was conferred in recognition of 
the great services of his father, and of his 
own effective service as political resident in 
Nepal, and on the Afghan boundary com- 
mission; while Colonel Algernon Durand, the 
youngest of the three, has made a great 
name under the Hindu-Kush, in Gilgit, 
Hunza, and Nagyr, in the vast region of hills 
that stretches from Kashmir to the Pamirs 
and the Roof of the World. His book on The 
Making of a Frontier is admirable, and Sir 
Martin Conway, who scaled some of the 
hugest Himalayan peaks, is justified in his 
high praise of Colonel Durand’s work. 

Sir Mortimer himself is an author. His 
great work is the biography of his famous 
and distinguished father; and he is also 
sponsor for : a novel, Helen Treveryan, written 
during a long leave in Europe. Lady Durand 
shared the toils and trials of his Indian life, 
and knows by experience the endless hard- 
ship and sacrifice on which is built the gov- 
ernment of the most wonderful empire of the 
modern world. 





Truly Rural 


THe seventeen-year-old daughter of a cer- 
tain Wall Street man recently visited for 
the first time the fine farm in Dutchess 
County for the past year owned by her 
father. The girl immediately became great- 
ly interested “in the prize cattle that are 
the especial pride of her parent, and she 
asked many questions relative to their breed- 
ing, ete. 

One evening, just at dusk, as the girl was 


- standing on the veranda of the farmhouse 


talking to the manager, there came the low, 
mournful note of a cow. 

“Just listen to that poor cow,” said the 
girl to the manager, “ mewing for her colt.” 
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WHITE WINS ANOTHER RELIABILITY TEST 


The silent, swift and sturdy White steam car starts on its sixth 
year of successful service with a sweeping victory in an important 
The Los Angeles-San Diego endurance contest, held 
January 25th-26th, was won by a White steamer, carrying five pas- 
sengers and 150 pounds of baggage. The winning White, driven by 
Charles A. Hawkins, made a perfect score—J,000 points—and con- 
sumed but seventeen gallons of gasoline on the 180-mile mountainous 
journey. Four other Whites participated, and all of them received 
Three of these were driven by private owners, 
who lost but one, two and three minutes, respectively. 

The results of the above competition, except for differences in dates 
and places, read much like the summaries of every other reliability 
trial which has been held, starting with the New York-Rochester run 
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THE WAYSIDE SERIES 





This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr. 


Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. 


The volumes 


are 


square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. 


Rip Van WInkKtE. Old-style volume, 


with frontispiece. 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY Hotitow. Uniform 
with ‘Rip Van Winkle.” 

RuBalyAT OF OmAR Kuayyam. With 
Oriental. ornaments and binding. 

Book oF RuTtH AND EsTHER. With espe- 
cially designed initials, etc. 


BraDLEY—His Boox. Bound volumes 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 

GiLBErT’s BaB Batiaps. With over 100 
drawings by the author. 


$ .75 


75 


1.00 
5.00 


1.25 





KINGSLEY’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
printed child’s book. 

HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Perseus.” 

PrincE AHMED AND Perr Banov (from 
“‘Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 
“Perseus.” 

Tue Wispom or Conrucius. A light 
upon Chinese religion and life. 
FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS. A 
choice anthology. 
Edition de Luxe. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


245 





1.00 


1.25 
10.00 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM.LANAHAN @ SON. 
BALTIMORE. 





BECAUSE OF ITS 


MATURITY 


AND. 


A PRAISEWORTHY RECORD. PURITY 


Rev. Sproggins: ‘‘I’m pleased to hear your grandson is so well behaved, 
Mrs. Buddle.”’ ‘ 
a se ‘ . Solis at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Mrs. Buddle: ** Ah, sir, he’s jist like his pore dear father; he always had . LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. . 
a bit took off his sentence for good behavior.”’ K ss 


1906 ST. LOUIS 190 30-34 H, B. Che Writings of 


“ rare? a “i 
i ay John Lothrop Motley 
ON’ T rng to ery Ps the New ag Fifteen 30-34 H. P., Four Cylinder ee eae Soielcietita tata 
St. Louis Touring Car, if you contemplate purchasing an automobile. It has many E : Steele 
superior features you should know about. The dependable car of the season—easy F ~ the first time the works of this distin- 
to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, powerful and fast. Write for new catalog. guished historian are presented in adequate 
Sliding Gear Transmission—3 speeds forward and reverse. Direct Bevel Gear Drive. form. The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
Speed, 4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. Wheel base, 106 inches. Carries five representative of the most artistic and ad- 
passengers comfortably. Wheels, wood artillery, 32-inch, with 4-inch tires. Beautifully vanced methods of modern book-making. 

finished body, luxuriously upholstered. Fully equipped, $2200. The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 vols. 
Type Sixteen — 32-36 H. P., Four Cylinder, 110-inch The United Netherlands - -6 
ga Base, complete, $2500. John «f Basnevelit- .-- > -3 ~ 


PB Letters and Correspondence -3 “ 
_ Be sure to write today for new illustrated des- : : ations. i i 
__criptive catalog and mention edition " K,F.” With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 


It will pay you to investigate The togravure frontispieces from paintings by 
St. Louis ‘‘Rigs That Run.” HOWARD PYLE, DE THULSTRUP, FREDERICKS, 
St. Louis Motor and others; and many maps, charts, and 
reproductions of rare prints. 
Car Co. 


PRICES 
PEORIA - ILL. Cloth - - - - $34.00 | Half-Leather, $68.00 
= Three-quarter Levant $85. 
anew _— mone Sample pages and full particulars how 
1229-31 Michigan — to buy these sets, either for cash or on 
Branch Salesrooms Chicago, ill. small monthly payments, sent on request. 


in all the leading cities. . — “Makers of Rigs That Run” HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


















































Rees: LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 





